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PREFACE. 



T^IOK seveial years past tlie author lias been engaged in the 
Sochester Business University aa lecturer on Comtnerdat Law, 
and inatractor in Bimnees CarreapoTidence. His method of pre- 
senting these subjects on the blackboard is peculiar. The favor 
with which his work on Commercial Law, analytically and top- 
ically arranged, published in 1871,* has been received both' by 
business colleges and the legal profession, bas encouraged him 
to tbe preparation of this work on a plan similar to that. 

It is designed chiefly for the use of pupils in normal and high 
sdiools, business colleges, tbe advanced classes of the common 
schools, and especially for business men, and young persons of 
both sexes preparing for business Ufa. It is boped it will be 
found useful also to teachers and instnictora of every grade. 

No attempt, so far as tbe author is aware, has hitherto been 
made to teach letter-wriUi^ topically and analytically, as to form 
or matter, in the schools of any grade in tMs country. So &r as 
Ms knowledge extends, this is the first effort of the kind in that 
direction. He has long felt the want of a good text-book for the 
use of his own classes. 

* Fnbliibed "by Ithou, Blakemau, Ttjlot, k Co., Kew Yo^ 



This little volume makes no pretensiona to teaching the pupil 
bow to compose a letter. That can hardly be done "by itself, either 
as an art or as a acienca But all the arta and all tiie sciences 
contribut« to that end. 

To give a finished Kt«rary character to a letter requires supeiior 
literary qualificatiooB on the part of the writer. These cannot be 
acquired through the study of this or any otiher work on letter- 
writing. They aro the fruite of bioad cnlture in all departments 
of learning. The ability, therefore, to write a scholarly lette^ 
implies that the writer is a person of scholarly attainments 

But literary cnltuie does not always enable one to give tlie 
proper detaila of mechanical arrangement to a letter. It may 
have all the literary polish and rhetorical finish that might be 
expected from the pen of a Milton, an Addison, or a Chesterfield, 
yet the mannscript may present a very uncouth and ahabby 
appearance. Were it fortonateily to fall into the hands of a 
printer who was master of his art, on him would devolve the 
labor of correcting all its mechanical blnnders, and of brii^ng 
order out of chaos. Many a printer baa saved, or at least pro- 
tected, the reputation of an author. 

The mannscript letters of not a few of tbe most gifted literary 
characters would, in mechanical arrangement, be a discredit to an 
ordinary schoolboy or merchant's clerk of fifteen or sixteen years 
of age. Thousands of letters are written every day, faultless in 
composition, but abounding with errors in mechanical detail 
They read well to the ear, but are horrid deformities to the eye. 

Few, indeed, of the letters of- our beat business men, taken just 
as they are written, are fit for the presa Their authors would be 
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aaliamed of them, were tli^ to be publiBbed, perchance, vith all 
their errors. The compositioD may be excellent, — perhaps not 
a word needs to be added or omitted, — the penmanship may 
be good, but the entire appearance and dress are faulty in the 
extreme And the faults are purely of a mechanical character, 
and such as any schoolboy could learn in a few hours to avoid. 

This work is intended as a correct guide in the matter of me- 
chanical detail, and in tlie combinations of the parte of a letter, 
whether, in its composition, it be a good one or a poor one. This 
is its chief end and aim. 

If the student will attentively study it, he will readily learn to 
avoid all that claas of common errors in letter-writing: It will 
cost him the labor of but a few lessons at most 
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DIEECnONS TO THE TEACHER 

TN teaching according to the plan of this worlr, the blackhoaid 
and slate most he hrought into constant use. It -mR he idle 
to attempt to teach this subject, as herein arranged, -witliont them. 
With them, the pupil who can write a tolerably fair hand must 
be duU indeed if he cannot learn peifectly in a few lessons how 
to give to a letter its proper mechanical form, dreaa, and features. 
A little careful blackboard practice, following the models and ex- 
amples, will be found to be all that is neceasaiy. The author, 
therefore, hopes the teacher will not attempt to use this work 
without the blackboard. 
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ANALYSIS OF LETTER-WEITINa 



INTRODUCTION. 

AS the phrase is here used, the structure of a letter meana sim- 
ply the mechfiJiical fonn and arrangement of its several parts. 
It has no reference to the literary character or subject-matter. 

Every business man knows that the Btructnre of a letter may 
be such as to present to the eye a pleasing appearance, though 
it be wholly destitute of grammatical or rhetorical merit The 
letter may have such a foultless mechanical form and dress that 
it will make a favorable impression upon the mind of the reader 
at a glance. Even if the handwriting is clumsy to an extreme, 
and according to no approved system of penmanship, it may 
exhibit skill of arrangement, and apparent experience in lettar- 
writii^ as au art, which is most acceptable to the business man. 

The man of business usually has what is called a business air ; 
80 the business letter may have an air of neatness and hnish, 
depending on no one, but many, little things. Any one of these 
little things can be easily taught, and easily learned, so that all 
the neceasaty parts may be mastered without difhculty. First 
learn perfectly the several part»j one by one, and then the com- 
binations can easily be made. 

The stracture of a letter can he as easily taught as the rudi- 
ments of drawing or penmanship. One who can write a promis- 
sory note, or even his own name, l^bly, can learn in a very 
short time to construct a letter, in the mechanic^ sense of the 
word, so that it shall be liable to no just criticism, except, per- 
haps, in regard to the handwriting. Indeed, this is the only 
difficult thing about the structure of a letter ; while it really con- 
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4 QUESTIONS ON TSE INTRODUCTION. [Pw* L 

tributes abont as little, pethaps, to the diesa of it as any one of 
a dozen things that require no labor at all ; simply attentiotL 

For want of a few little things to be observed or omitted, a 
letter of unexceptionable style of language is often most repulsive 
in appearance. It seems to have been written by one who has 
no mechanical taste, and no proper ideas of order. 

Moreover, the chirography may be elegant beyond critidsm; 
but, somehow or other, the lines seem to be pitched together, as 
though the writer were fully resolved to make good penmanship 
look as bad as possible. A lady may be clothed in expensive 
costume, yet not be elegantly dreseed. Each article by itself 
may be faultless, but the combination hideous in the extreme. 
So each part of a letter, standii^ by itself, may be well done, 
but, taken t(^ether, it seems a collection of mere patchwork. 
The better the handwriting of such a letter, the worse the sheet 
appears to the eye of cultivated taste. 

In treating of the strv^wre of a letter, it wiU be convenient 
to divide the subject into two chapters, — the first embracing 
TkiTigs to be observed, and the second, Thmgs to he avoided. 

QUESTIONS ON THE INTRODUCTION. 
1. Wbat b meant bj the etrvteture at & letter? ^ 

S. What does every busineaB man know about it? 

5. What impression does a letter, faultless in structure, produoe on tlie 
mind of the reader? 

4. What is the effect of sHU in arrangement? 

6. What kind of an ut shonld a buaineiia letter present? 

6. On what does this depend? 

7. What should be first learned? 

6. Wliat is SEud about learning tlie several parts? 
9. What is the moat difficult thing to learn? 

10. How much, comparativelj, does this add to Uie dreas of a letter? 

1 1. What makes some letters repulsive in appearance ? 

12. How ma; a letter look, though in a good handwriting? 

13. Why is this so? 

14. When may a good handwriting add to the bad appeanuu;e of a letter? 
16. Into how many chapters is the structure of a letter divided? 

16. What does the first embrace? 

17. Wlua does the second? 
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aELSOTIOtr OF MATSBLdLS. 



CHAPTER I. 
THINGS TO BE OBSEBVED. 



THE student should be tequired, withont the aid of the book, 
to place aU tables on the Uackboard, and to brieSy explain 
them himself, before the teacher gives his lectnie or makes his 
remarks. If the stndent does not possess confidence suf&cient 
to give the explanations, the teacher can aid him a little at first 
by asking the questions appended hereto, or any others that may 
suggest themselves to his mind. 









1. BiM. 


1. ICaterials. 


LPapar. . . . 
a. San. ... . 


3. Color. 
1.Q011L 
X Gold. 
3. SUA 
l.Qialltr. 




8. Envelope. ■ 


2.B1M. . 

3. Shape. 

4. Color. 




l.Ink. 




SECTIOS 


I. 




MATERIAIB 





The first, and one of the most important things to be observed 
in the stmctuie of a letter ia, to secure the proper materiais for 
that purpose. To make the snbject plain, the forgoing analysis 
has been presented for yonr exercise on the blackboard. 

Every one who has had any practice in letter-writing knows 
that good materials are essential to the proper structure of a 



6 THINGS TO BE OBSERVED. [Part L 

letter. The writer's work may be spoiled in appearance for the 
want of good paper, a good pen, good ink, and a suitable en- 
velope. You cannot do your very best work on a letter — and 
you should always do your best — without aU these. The best 
is the cheapest, aU things considered. 

1. Pil'EK. — In regard bo paper, the subject ia divided into 
1. Size; 2. Quality; 3. Color. 

1. Siic< — For a business letter of any importance, especially if 
it is a long one, the full-sized letter sheet is generally preferable. 
A commercial note sheet may properly be used for a short business 
letter of no special importance, and one which it may not be 
necessary to file for future reference. But most merchants and 
business men, it is believed, prefer the sheet of letter siza Never 
use cap paper for this purpose. It is awkward, clumsy, and 
vulgar. 

1. Length. — The length of the full-sized business letter sheet is 
about ten inches. Some are a little longer ; but this is not far 
from the usual length. 

^. Width. — The width corresponding to this length is about 
eight inches. The size of the paper, however, whether* letter or 
note, should be adapted to the size of the envelope to be used. 

3. ^nality. — While paper is as cheap as it is at present, there 
can be no good excuse for using a poor article. Get the very 
best, and no other on any account whatever; and for the sake 
of economy, buy by the quarter, half, or whole ream. 

It ia difficult enough, if you have had but little experience in 
the business, to give your letter the desirable appearance even 
with the best materials, and without good paper a failure is 
certain. 

Good paper will generally inspire more care in your work, 
and more of a painstaking disposition than a poor article. We 
are always more careful with good materials than with poor ones. 
A tailor will do his part of a garment better, even at the same 
price, if his customer fumi^es good fine cloth for the job. A 
jeweler will be more caxeful of a fine watch or bracelet than of 
a coarse one. 
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Clup.1.1 aBLEOTION OF MATB&IAL8. 7 

Thick, heavy paper ia not always, nor generally, the 'best for 
letter-writing. It should have a smooth surface, and be fine and 
fiexible. Some prefer a glazed, others a cold-pressed, dead sur- 
feca Take youi choice, 

8. Cohi. — White paper, or that which is very slightly tilled 
with blue, should be used for business letters. No one but a fop 
or dandy will use any other color. Ladies may, perhaps, indulge 
their taste in the use of tinted, or even perfumed paper, if they 
Kke, in their social correspondence ; but the gravity of business 
is quite inconsistent with such childish display, A solid mer- 
chant or business man would probably reject an application for a 
situation, even if he deigned to answer it at aU, were it written 
on scented and tinted paper. 

2. PEN. — This is made of the goose-quill, or of gold or steeL 

1> ^11. — The old-fashioned goose-quill pen has so nearly gone 
out of use that nothing needs be said about it here. It is pre- 
ferred, however, by some writing-masters for some particular 
branches of ornamental penmanship ; and once in a while you 
may find an old gentleman who will use no other kind of pen. 
But the goose-quill pen is nearly forgotten. 

2. Gold. — The gold pen is by far the most durable, — lasting, 
as it does, by careful usage, almost a lifetime It is preferred to 
any other by many professional bookkeepers, Wlien the writer 
has once become accustomed to, his favorite gold pen, he can write 
with almost absolute unifonnity. The chief objection to it is its 
cost; though writing-masters claim that it is not equal to the 
steel pen in its capacity to make the fine hair marks. But these 
are not very essential to the good appearance of the business letter, 
especially not in any such degree as in ornamental penmanship. 

St Steel. — The steel pen ie now in almost universal use in this 
country. It is manufactured in great variety and perfection. 
The expense is but triflii^ as a box containing a quarter of a 
gross, three dozens, can be obtained at almost any stationer's for 
fifty or seventy-five cents, — only a cent op two each, at the 
highest prices. 

By trial you can ascertain the kind, size, and quaUty best 
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adapted'to yotir hand, — the hieadth of nib, the flexihiHty, and 
fineness reqTiired. 

Steel pena are known by letters, as A, B, C, etc, or by num- 
bera. When you have ascertained the letter or number best 
suited to youi hand, you can, of course, order accordingly. 

Some persons must have a much laiger, heavier, stronger pen 
than others. One manufacturer's pen may not suit your hand at 
all, while for another person he makes just the pen wanted. 

3> ENTEIOPE. — A few years ago envelopes were VOTy rarely 
used. But now scarcely a letter is mailed that is not inclosed in 
an envelope. In selecting them, a few things should be observed. 

1 • Qnality. — Aa in making your selections of paper, get the best. 
The difTerence in cost between a good and a poor envelope is not 
worthy of a moment's thoi^ht For safety in the transmission 
of your letter through the mail, it Ehould be of firm, strong mate- 
rial Thin, flimsy, porous envelopes often become mutilated 
through the rough fare of the mail-bags, especially when sent a 



2. Sfie. — The size of the envelope should correspond to the size 
and shape of the sheet to be inclosed. 

1. Lffnglh. — If you use commercial note paper for your letter, 
the length of the envelope should exceed the width of the note 
sheet by about a quarter of an inch, so that, when the letter is 
inserted, there shall be but little, if any, perceptible, vacant space 
about the edges. 

If letter size is used, which is generally preferable, the length 
of the envelope should exceed by about an eighth of an inch one 
half the let^h of the sheet of paper. 

2. Width. — The width of the envelope should be a little over 
one half ita length ; say, as tiu^e is tctfive and a half; about three 
inches by five and a half, or in that proportion. This is one cX 
the r^ular forms for ordinary business envelopes. 

8> 8lHpc. — The shape of the envelope should be ohbng, as 
already defined; the comers, right angles. Avoid the use of 
envelopes of irregular and fancy shape, such as have two obtuse 
and two acute angles, or of triangnlar form. They are unbusi- 
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ness-li^e, and lecessitate irregvilarity in folding the letter to be 
inclosed. Their use stamps the Ttitei; vith dandyiam and fop- 
pishness, not to say puerility. 

4, Color. — No fancy-colored enTelopea are stiitable for businesa 
lettera To the business man they are offensive, if not disgust- 
ing. A few years since a veteran Boston merchant declined to 
comply with an order for goods, or to open negotiations on the 
subject, for no reason only that the order was inclosed in a pink- 
colored envelope. Perhaps this was extra fastidiousness. He 
professed to read character through small things; and he said, 
that no man that viaa a man and had a business mind would -do 
such a foolish, childish thing. 

The color of the business envelope should be pure white, or 
buf. Ugfit buff is preferable to the deeper and more positive 
shades. The best usage sanctions either of these colors, and these 
only. Either may be used according to your choice, 

4< HI. — But, no matter how good your paper, pen, and envelope 
may be, if you write with poor inJc, you will be certain to spoil 
your letter. A letter can never make an acceptable appearance 
written with anything but the best of ink It should be selected 
with the greatest care, and with reference to its complexion and 
generous flow from the pen. It should be positively dark — 
nearly black — and free from sediment, so that the flow will be 
uniform ; not leavii^ an occasional blot among the heavy strokes. 
Who has not puzzled his eyes and taxed his patience in the effort 
to decipher a letter written with pale ink, filled with sediment ? 
The writer of a letter does himself injustice in the use of such 
ink, and needlessly inflicts an unpleasant task on his reader. The 
sediment gives an appearance of two or more kinds of ink hav- 
ing been used in the same line or word, and marks the author 



Said an old, experienced bookkeeper, " I must have ink that 
makes the pen taik ; that makes it speak for itself, and with uni- 
form tone. I want the writii^ to look juat the same the moment 
the ink is put on, as it will ten years afterwards. I cannot bear 
to wait a few hours to see what I have written." 
1* 
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Nearly all good ink, however, will become more positive in 
complexion a few hours after being applied. But none should be 
used that does not afford a feeling of satisfaction, the moment it 
is put on, that you have done what you intended. Pale ink is 
insipid, — almost abominable. 

A little English work, called the " Model Letter-Writer," eaya, 
" It is a good plan to keep a oommon nail in the inkstand. It must 
be free from rust when put in, so that the action of the acid in 
the ink may be expended on it The ink will not then destroy 
the pens so much," 

Never leave the pen in the ink after writing ; wipe it carefully, 
and it will keep pleasant for use, and last twice as long. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTEB L 
Section I. — Maiervdi. 

1. Wliat is Uie subject of Uiis chapter? 

2. What is tlie subject of this section? 

5. What kind of materials is necesaaiy? 

4. What is the blackboard exercise presented for? 

6. How may the work of a letter be spoiled? 

6. What sirauld you always do in letter- writing? 

7. Which are the cheapest materialB? 

8. Which is the first of these? 

9. What are the divisions in regard to paper? 

10, What quality of paper should you use? 

11, Id what quantity should you buy it? 

12, What is the result of poor matcriaU ? 
18. How does good paper affect the writer? 
14. What aie we always most careful of? 
IG. What b said of the tailor and jeweler? 
16. What, about the surface of paper ? 

1 T, What sized sheet is generally preferable for 

18. What Mze do business men prefer? 

19. What is generaUy the length? 

20. What, the width? 

21. What color should be used? 
"^22. What kinds of pens are used? 

23. Who prefer the quiU? 

24. What are the advantages of a gold pent 
2G. What, of a steel pen ? 
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i. 1] PENMANSEIF. 

. How should you select yonr pen? 

. How aie steel peas known? 

. Wbat is the need of a variety of pens? 

. How loi^( have envelopes been used? 

. What kind should you get ? 

. Why not use a cheap articlo? 

. What idiould the size correspond to ? 

. In nsing note paper, what should be the length of the envebpe? 

. What, in using letter paper ? 

. What should be the width compared with the length? 

. What, its shape? 

. What is said of irregular Hhapea ? 

. What, of the color c£ a business envelope? 

. How did the Boston merchant likp a pdnk envelope ? 

. What IB said about ink ? 

. What two qnalities are essential ? 

■. What color is preferable? 

. Why is sediment objectionable ? 

. What did the old bookkeeper say? 

. What b said of pale ink? 

. What, of leaving your pen in the ink ? 



2. Fenmansliip. 



BLACKBOARD EXEBCISE. 
LIiegibilitT* 



3. Slope. 
AFlnlalL . 



/I. Sottfnc tlw i. 
■ J S. CrsHtng the t 



SECTION II. 



PSmLAIIBHIF. 



With good materials for the execution of the work there is no 
reason why any rotTi or woman havii^ one healthy hand and one 
eye that can see shonld not be able, by a reasonable amount of 
practice and painstaldiig, to write a hand that will not be particu- 
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larly objectioiiable. Culpable mdiff^^nce, lazineas, or, to speak a 
little more mildly, indolence and downright carelessness, accordir^ 
to the uniform testimony of all experieDced teachers of penman- 
ship, are, in nineteen cases out of twenty, the only obstacles in 
the way of a good, fair, legible handwriting. 

A little earnestness, industry, carefulness, and perseverance 
will overcome all difBculties. Elegant penmanship is not the 
subject here proposed ; but a good, readable, business handwriting. 

In accompHshiug this, three essential particulars must be ob- 
served. The writing-master will tell you of many more, but all 
his minutiae of instruction will be covered by these three heads, 
— Legibility, Un^ormity, and Spacts. 

1. LEGIBILITY. — Were it necessary, everything else should be 
sacrificed to L^ibiliiy. Every teacher knows that children just 
beginning to write, make much plainer work than the more ad- 
vanced pupils. Indeed, their whole aim is to so form their letters 
that they can be read. They do not seem to ^unk of anything 
else ; especially wh6n their efforts are entirely voluntary, unaided 
by the teacher. This demonstrates, that it is nonsense to contend, 
as many persons do, that they could never learn to write a l^bla 
hand. 

There are those who, from mere snobbishness, affect to despise 
legibHily, and who even boast that nobody can read what they 
write without a severe test of patience. They have heard that 
such and such a distinguished man wrote a miserable, tai^led 
scrawl that nobody could read, — not even the writer himself, 
after the ink was dry, — and they seem to fancy that if they can 
exhibit the same ridiculous and barbarous pecuHarity, they estab- 
lish that they too are great. 

This is a kind of apishness that is insipid in the extreme, not 
to say idiotic Perhaps it is of little consequence, however, 
whether such attempts at imitation of bad examples succeed or 
not, as the silly imitator will hardly be likely to ever write any- 
thing worth reading. It is coveting blemishes and deformities, 
because some great man has them. It would he just as sensible 
for the poetic aspirant to desire a club foot because Lord Byron 
had one. 
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Through all the years of your pupilage, and for years after its 
dose, it should be your aim to ■write irith such lability that not 
one word can be mistaken for another, nor one letter of a word 
for another. Do not impose the necessity upon the person with 
whom yoil have business relations and correspondence, of making 
fruitless efforts to decipher your awkward hieroglyphics, until hia 
patience shall be completely exhausted. Such scrawls are utterly 
inexcusable, and may reasonably provoke resentment. Lord 
Palmerston said, " People have no business to save their own time 
at the expeiise of mine." 

A merchant in Baltimore, who probably believed in imitating 
some great man's horrid chirography, wrote an order to a New 
Orleans business house, asking them to send him by express one 
hundred boxes of collars. He was greatly surprised and cht^ned 
at receiving in a few days one hundred bales of cotton. He pro- 
tested that he gave no order for bales of cotton, and resisted pay- 
ment But, in a lawsuit brought to recover, he lost his case ; 
for neither bench, bar, witness, nor jury could make anything of 
it but an order for cotton. 

A merchant wrote to the Indies for a lot of ma/ngoes. He re- 
ceived by return ship a fine lot of monkeys. 

A wine merchant on the Hudson River sent an order to New 
York for three harrda of leer. He received by first sterner a 
large hlach hear, with the assurance that the other two should be 
forthcoming as soon as the cabs were old enough to leave their 
mother. 

The sennon of a clei^yman who was careless in his penman- 
ship was In the hands of the printer. In the document was this 
passage : " A^o cross, no crown." But the printer read it and printed 
' it, " No cow, no cream" 

The legibility of writing is sometimes spoiled by making the 
letters too small A very fine, delicate hand detracts very much 
from the business appearance of your letter. Besides, tlie words 
and parts of words wiU be less likely to be made perfectly if the 
hand is very small and delicate. The character of such penman- 
ship is merely n^ative ; that is, there is no character to it. Of 
course it is less easily read than a bolder hand. Ladies seldom 
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write a good busmess band, because tiey make their letters too 
smalL On this ■ accoimt, they do not eaailj' obtain positions 
requiring a bold business hand. 

2. EMORMrn. — Under this head may properly be included 
CapUai Zetters, Small Letters, Slope, and Mnish. 

1. CBpilal Lettem. — The proper distribution of capital letters will 
not be considered in this placa That subject may be found 
farther on. 

Capitals should be written of uniform size, — tii&b is, the same 
letters. Not that /, for instance, should occupy as much space as 
W or M; but one of these letters should occupy the same 
space in one part of your letter as in another. 

Again, those capitals that are projected below the line, such as 
J, Z, and Y, should be uniform in the length of that projection 
The height above the line should also be uniform with all capitals, 
whether they reach below or not. No capital should be longer or 
shorter above the line than the others. Should your address be 
Bear Sir, for instance, do not make the capitals D and S any 
larger there than in any other part of the letter, if you have occa- 
sion to use them again. An exception is, perhaps, allowable in 
the case of capitals used for the heading and signature, they being 
somewhat detached from the main body of the letter. 

But in no case should your capitals interfere or blend with the 
writing on the line above or below them. Hence aU flourishes, 
requiring extra space, are to be carefully avoided. In a letter, at 
best, they are conspicuous deformities. 

2, Small Letten. — The small letters are divisible into three 
classes, — the Minimwn, the Extended Loop, and the Extended 
Stem. They are not, except as classes, of uniform length above 
or below the line. 

1. Minimum. — The minimum letter is of the smallest class, 
and may be used as a measure for the others. This class includes 
a, c, e, i, m, n, o, ii, v, w, and x. AU Tninimimi letters should be 
made to exactly correspond in lei^h with the t or n. Extend 
them to" the same height, precisely, as these two letters. By a 
little practice you will be able to reach perfection in the length 
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of this class of letters. The letters r and » extend one fourth 
higher than the tnininnitn letters. 

2. Esimded Loop. — The extended loop letters are h,f, g, h,j, k, 
I, y, and z. They Me called extended loop letters because they 
extend above or below the minimnm letters, and are made with a 
loop. 

The professional penman's rule is to extend these letters above 
or below the line on whicih you write, so as to make them just 
three times the length of the Tninimiim letters. They should 
correspond precisely to the length of the capitals alaove or below 
the line, as the case may be. 

S. Extended Stem. — The extejtded stem letters are d, p, q, and 
t. They should extend above or below tha line of writing, twice 
the distance of the minimum letters, with the exception of p. 
That letter should extend above the line but once and a half the 
length of the i ; below the line the same as the other stems. 

3. Slope. — Some, especially left-handed persons, prefer to slope 
their letters to the left, forming what is called the Italian or back 
hand, thus, SuiSmn, Kwii. But this is a perplexing hand to read, 
unless eveiy letter is made with perfect distinctness. Others 
write nearly perpendicular to the line of writing. Generally, 
however, the elope to the right, at an angle of about fifty degrees, 
a little more or less, is preferred by good penmen. 

But whichever slope you adopt, whether to the rigjit or left, 
or if you make your letters perpendicular to the line of writing, 
you should be careful to make eveiy letter correspond with every 
other letter in its angle to the line of writing. The dress of any 
letter wiD be spoiled by zigzag slopes, or, indeed, by any depart- 
ure from uniformity in this respect 

Take the following as an example of the staggerii^ hand, too 
often practised. 
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Now let us change thia letter to Tmifonnity of slope, and ses 
how much more pleasant it is to Uie eye, though by no means 
written with artistic elegance. 

n,g,t,7.cbyGOOglC 



FENMANSHIP. 






'a, JffJ.. 



5,^^ 
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All the letters of a word, and all the words of the line ajid 
paragraph, should be adjiisted to the same angle with absolute 
precision. Such adjustment ■will cover, in some degree, other 
defects. In business lettet-writing, or in letter-writing of any- 
kind, this matter of uniform slope is of no small importance. It 
has almost everything to do in giving dress to the letter ; or, at 
least, there is no such thing as an attractive appearance without 
it, whatever other qualities it may possess. The student should 
give his attention to it and industriously practise it nintil no 
further effort ia necessary. 

4. FioiRli. — By want of finish one letter, or part of a letter of a 
word, ia often mistaken for another. Particular attention is called 
to the careless practice of omitting to dot the i, to cross the t, and 
to loop such letters aa require looping, as well as the practice of 
looping the atema. . If your pen, ink, and paper are good, this 
blending the atem into a loop and loop into a stem, with a Httle 
care, can always be avoided. Such mistakes are the results of 
downright carelessness. 

If the minimum i and e are connected, and the former is'not 
dotted, nor the latter looped, they may be easily mistaken for v,, 
a, n, r, ot even for a part of an m or w. If the upper part of the 
c is not pointed it may be mistaken for e, i, or a part of some 
other letter. Should the ( standing next to Z in the same word be 
looped and not crossed, or be so crossed as to involve the I, con- 
fusion will result Filter might Uius be made to read filler, or 
fiiter. 

A young man wrote to his father from New Orleans that the 
weather was so hot there in January that everybody was becoming 
half wilted. The father read it half witted, and wrote his boy to 
come home immediately. 

By careful practice the student .will acquire a settled habit of 
giving perfection to each letter and word. The experienced 
teacher of penmanship will tell you that by patient practice aU 
difficulties can be surmounted, and that it will soon be found as 
easy to make your letters and words perfect as imperfect, espe- 
cially so far aa legibility is concerned ; for this quality does not 
at all depend on what may be called elegance. Stiff and awk- 
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ward writing may, nevertheless, be made plain as print, simply by 

an observance of these rules. 

3. SPACES, — There are rules in regard to spaces between words, 
and letters standing for words. 

And first, the distance between one word and another, whether 
the words are of one or several syllahlea, and between letters 
standing for words, should be uniform. The rule is the same in 
reference to letters standing for words ; as a,- the pronoun /, and 
the inteijectioE 0. 

No matter with what elegance you may make each letter or 
word, the eye of the reader will be confused if they are set too 
close together, or if the spaces between them are unequal. Each 
word should be made to stand out distinctly by itself. Some 
persons write their words so close together that the reader 
becomes perplexed as to where one word ends and another 
begina 

The rule is, to leave space sufficient to write the TTiim'rp iiTn tn, 
between the words, of the same size of that letter used in the 
body of your writing. As already stated, the same spaces must 
be left between words of one, two, or three letters as between 
words of any number of letters or syllables ; as, to, of, in, bui, 
and, etc The letter a standing by itself, as a dollar, must have 
just as much space on each side of it as the longest word in our 
language. It would be difficult to read even a printed book, were 
there no more space between the words than between the letters 
of a word. 

After an interrogation or exclamation point, and following the 
period, space enoi^h should be left to write a double to. The 
colon and semicolon should he allowed nearly or quite the same. 
When the dash is used, let it occupy about as much room as 
would be required to write the word and. 

Notice the following examples of proper and improper spa- 
cing:— 
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{Properly tpaeed.) 

aAaie me ^i&i voutTnie o^ " (^^fne'a &Siti6iu o/ S?i^m 
mna" a ^m aaw ^n^t,, aa a ^iom.&t of in« ^^otazy 

t act/uani. 






£>nge^iaif a7nemdfiU>f mcSt^iea^Q^ssoeieUionwuined ionave 
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DIBECmONS TO THE TEA.CHER. 

Thk teacher cannot teact tliia wort with facility, especially that part of it 
vhicli relates to the mechanical structure and appearance of a letter, without 
^most constant nse of the Dtagratit, on page 23. The anthor has nsed it 
sereral years in his ingtmctjons an thia subject, and knows well its advan- 
tages. It is indispensable. Not only must the ear hear the teacher's words, 
hut the eye must be presented with the piaa. It serves a far better purpose, 
though the same in kind, tlian maps in the study of ge<^rapby. 

The Diagram should be placed on the blackboard, enlaced to the size of 
16 by 20, or 20 by 2fi inches, so that every member trf the class can easily 

The heading should be carefully written where it belongi, giving to it its 
exact position, adopting such iiara as the teacher may choose. One set of 
items after anolber may be used, until a great varie^ has been presented to 
the class. 

The items constituting the names and additions, the address and the con- 
cZtuion, may likewise be varied by the ingenious and skilful teacher. Minute 
iustmctionB are given on all these subjects a little farther on in this work. 

The punctuation of all these parts of a letter should be practiced hj every 
pupil in the class. The teacher can do his work on the blackt>oard, requir- 
ing the pupUs to do tlkeirs on their slates. 

False examples of position, items, and punctuation of the several parts of a 
letter may be ^ven to good advantage by the teacher, requiring the pupils to 
make the proper corrections. 

The author objects to being held reiponiible for any want of success in 
teaching this work, unless his plan of instmctdon is strictly followed. 
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KEY TO THE DIAQRAU 

«, 3. HypheD. See Sec. n., Part Second, Chap. L 
9. Heading. Sec. IH., Fart Ftrat, Chi^. I. 
4, 4, 4, 4. Left mai^. Sec. IV., Part First, Chap. L 
d. I^Eunes and addiess. Sec. T., Fart First, Chap. I. 

6. Where to begin. Sec. VI., Fart Firat, Chap. I. 

7. Conclaeion. Sec. Vn., Fart Plrat, Chap. L 

a, a, a, a, a. Paragraphs. Sec. VI., Fait First, Chap. L 
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By reference to the diagram you will see that a letter ocauasbs 
of several parts, which are designated by figniea and letters. 
Figures 2, 2 show the hyphen ; 3 is the heading, generally called 
the date ; 4 shows the space that ehould be allowed for the left 
margin ; 6, 6, the place where the names of the parties to be ad- 
dressed, and the address are written ; 6, the place for the begin- 
ning of the letter immediately following the address ; a, a, a, a, a, 
the beginning of paragraphs; and 7, the close or conclusion of 
the letter. Each part of the letter is discussed in the section 
correspondingly numbered. 

A sample letter foEows this diagram, written out in full by an 
excellent and experienced business penman, a.fac-mnMe of which 
is here furnished by the engraver. You should study this letter 
in connection with the diagram, as thereby you will see how well 
all parts of it correspond each with the other. As every circle, 
whether its diameter be an inch or hundreds of millions of miles, 
must have three hiondred and sixty degrees, so every letter, lai^ 
or small, important or unimportant, is incomplete in mechanical 
structure, if wanting in any of these parts. 

After you shall have answered the following q^uestions, we will 
look at these parts, beginning with the first 

QUESTIONS ON SECTION H. 
Penmandap. 

1. What is the subject of tMs BectioD? 

2. What is eaiA of abilitj' to write well ? 

3. What prevents writing a good hand? 

4. What will overcome all difficulties? 

5. What partjculars are to be observed ? 

6. What is meant by legibility? 

7. How do children write? 

8. What is their only aim? 

9. What does this demonstrate ? 

10. What do some persons boast of ? 

11. What b their motive for it ? 

IS. What is Mud of this kind of boasting? 

13. How plain sbonld yoor writing be? 

14. What did Lord Palmerston say? 
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15. Forwiiat did die Baltimore merchant suffer? 

16. What did a merchant receive oa an order for mangoes f 

17. What did the wina merchant receive on his order for Seer? 

18. What mistake was made with a sermon? 

19. How is legibility' sometimee spoiled? 

V). What otqection Ui « &ae, delicate handwriting ? 
81. What ia a common fault wiA ladies' writing 7 
S3. What are the diviaionB nnder the head of uniformity ? 
!3. What should goran the size of capitals? 

24. What about their projection idwre and below the line 1 

25. What exceptions to uniformity in their size? 

26 . What about blending letters into each other ? 

27. What about flourishes in business letters 7 
26. What is said about flonrishes ? 

29. How many classes of small letters are there ? 

50. What are they called ? 

51. Of what class is the mlnimnm letter? 

52. What are the names of them? 

33. Which may be taken as a measure of tbe otters ? 

8*. What good will it do to practise on them? 

S5. What are the extended loop letters? 

86. Why are they so called? 

87. What should be Uieir length ? 

88. What, with reference to the capitals? 

89. What are the extended stem letters ? 

iO. What should be their length above or below the line ? 

41. What exception to this rule ? 

42. What is meant by dt^ t 

49. What objection to tihe back hand ? 

44. About what is the usual slope to the right? 

46. What is siud about uniformity of slope ? 

45. How may the dress of a letter be spoiled ? 

47. If yon do not easily acquire it, how long should yon practise uniformity 
of slope? 

48. How does want oSJinisk aSeot letters ? 

49. What is the effect of not dotting the i or crossing the (? 

60. What, of neglectiog to loop the 1 1 

61. How may_;H(er be made to read_^i?er orjfffer ♦ 

62. Why was the boy ordered home from New Orleans ? 

63. How may perfection be given to every letter ? 
M. What will the teacher of penmanship tell you? 

65. What is said about legibility depending on elegance t 

66. What is the rule about spaces 7 

67. What, when letters stand for words? 
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6%, How maj the reader be confused b7 spaces? 

59. How should each word be made to stajid oat? 

60. How do some persons write in reference to spaces? 

61. What is the rule abont spaces between small words? 

62. What about spaces with pauses? 

63. How much room should the da»h occapy? 

64. What does figure S refer to in the diagram? 

65. What, figure 3? 

66. What, figures 4, 4, 4, 4? 

67. What, figures 5, 5? figure 6? figure 7? 

68. What do a, a, a, a, a represent? 

69. What does a letter consist of? 

70. Bj what names are the parts known? 



SECTION III. 

HEADINa OR DATS. 

BLACKBOARD EXERCISE. 
I 1. PoBition. 

3. Heading. | a. items. 

(a. Fnnctuation. 

1 . POSITION, — If your letter is to consist of less than a page, the 
position of the heading should be selected with reference to the 
prohable ntunber of lines that wiU be required 

Suppose there are twenty-six lines on your page, and you do 
not intend to write more than twelve or fifteen ; say, fifteen is the 
probable mimber. Your heading, including date, will occupy, 
perhaps, two lines. In such ease the proper place to begin the 
heading is on the third line from the top. 

Having used two lines, beginning on the third, the next line is 
the fifth, on which the names will be written ; the sixth being 
appropriated to the residence. The address will be written on 
the seventh hne, following which, on the sarne line, you will begin 
the body of your letter. That, occupying, say, fifteen lines, will end 
on the twenty-second. Following this will be the conclusion, 
which includes the usual terms of respect, and the signature. 
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which will occupy two lines more, ending on the twenty-fointh. 
Now you have just aa much space on your paper below the signa- 
ture as there is above your heading ; that is, measuring space by 
the line. There will be a little more space above, however, as the 
first line on your letter-sheet is usually an inch and a half below 
the upper edge. The place for the heading is on this first line, 
however, when you intend to completely fill the pE^e, or to write 
more than a page. 

If you are about to write a letter of but seven to ten or twelve 
lines, more or less, of course the heading should be placed cor- 
respondingly lower, and the signature will be proportionally 
h^her on the page. 

If your letter is to consist of two or more pages, of course the 
heading may be placed on the first or second hne from the top, as 
already suggested. 

By observing these directions, you give your sheet a much 
better mechanical arrangement and appearance. 

If your letter is to occupy more than one page, and a copy 
ia to be taken by a letter-press before mailing, it wiU be ne- 
cessary to write only on alternate pages; as it will not do to 
write on opposite pages of the same leaf for copying by this 
means. With business men generally, it is now usual to cut 
the sheet at the folding into two leaves, and to use only a 
single page of each for writing, whether the letter be longer or 
shorter. 

Unless the heading is necessarily long, it should not b^in 
much to the left of the middle of the line on which it is written. 
If it is too long to come conveniently within the limit of a half, 
or a little more than half a line, let it be extended for completion 
to the next line below ; dropping a little to the right of the be- 
ginning of the first Kne, thus : — 



If the heading is short, it may begin at the right of the middle 
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of the line on which it is written ; especially if it is not neceseajy 
to extend to the next line, thus : — 



Q4iw ^td. ©^j«W 5. /S7S. 



The heading of a letter that occupies nearly a whole line has 
an awkward appearance. Give it a part of two lines, when 
necessary, beginning, as before stated, at the right of the mid- 
dle of the first 

2. ITEMS. — Of course the items iised for a heading depend on 
the place where, and the time when, the letter is written. If a 
letter were written in New York, and is to be sent to any place 
within the United States, it would not be necessary to give the 
county, nor even the State, aa a part of the heading ; for there is 
but one New York on this continent, if on the globe. 

But if you are writing from an obscure place, or from one the 
name of which belongs to cities or villages of other States also, 
the name of the State, or its abbreviation, in which your letter is 
written, should be included in the heading. For instance, there 
are several places in the United States havit^ the name of 
Springfield. Were you writing firom Springfield, Illinois, there- 
fore, Illinois must be included in the heading ; else your corre- 
spondent may not know into what State to send Ms reply. The 
post-mark on the envelope will not always help him out of the 
difficulty ; for that is often nothing but a series of blots. 

Again, unless the place where you are writing is sufficiently 
conspicuous to be well known all over the State, as Albany, Syra- 
cuse, Eochester, or Buffalo, the name of the county should be 
induded in the heading, thus : — 



If you are writing from a city, the name and number of your 
street should be a part of the heading of your letter, unless you 
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receive your mail throi^h a post-office box, in which case the 
number of your box should be given, thus : — 

Q4^e 5, /S7B. 

Or, in case you have a post-office box, thus : — 

You must bear in mind that your correspondent may be obhged 
to follow the headii^ of your letter in directing to you his answer. 
If your heading is imperfect or indistinct, the superscription on 
the return letter may be equally so, and you may fail to receive 
the expected answer. The Post-Office Department makes bitter 
complaint on account of blunders of this kind. Thousands of 
letters are sent to the Dead Letter Office every year for want 
of proper superscriptions or directions, and in which this want 
has arisen from the imperfect headings of other letters to which 
these dead letters w 



%, PUNCTUATIOS. — Several general rules for punctuation may be 
found in Part Second. But a few examples may properly be 
given here for the punctuation of headings, for the use of those 
who may not be famihar with those rules, or who may be imac- 
quainted with the science of grammar. It requires but a moment's 
attention to leam by rote to punctuate the heading of a letter. 
There is, therefore, no excuse for neghgence in this particular. 

A little discretion may he allowable in punctuatii^ the head- 
ing, as well as other parts of a letter; but if you follow the 
examples here given, you will not be chargeable with mistakes. 
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NO.L 


Q-^aauai &. 


/S7B. 


No. 2. 


., Q^. ^, 


/97s: 


No. 3. 
64^ f.. 




No. 4. 


/97s. 


No. 6. 

StonoP Oa4. <^^ Sm 
£&ndon, Sy., Q4iv. ffd. 


/97s. 



In writing the dat& to a letter, by which is meant here the 
month, day of the month, and year, it is not uncommon to suffix 
to the figures giving the day of the month certain letters, making 
ordinal adjectives of the figures, thus t August 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
5th, 11th, ■l2tb, 22di 26th, etc., etc. Thb may be done, and is 
by no means improper ; but good usage does not require it. When 
it is done, however, the letters suflixed to the figures must be 
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placed in line with the ^ures, as in the forgoing examples. 
Never place these letters above the line, thus : August 1", 2* 4"", 
10'^ etc. Mistakes of this kind are frequent The practice is 
quite out of date now, and never was proper. 



QUESTIONS ON SECTION m 

Heading or Date. 

t. Wlat is tibe Bnligect of this section? 
2. Into how many parts is it divided ? 

8. What Bhonld be tlie position of the heading? 

4. How should it be delermined? 

5. If your sheet has twenty-six lines, and the body of foor letter ia to 
have fifteen, where would yon begin the heading? 

6. What is to be written on the fifth? 
7., What on (he siith? 

S. What on the eevenih? 

9. What should follow the address on the same line? 

10. What follows the body of the letter? 

11. How many lines does the conclusion occupy? 

12. How much apace should be left below the conclorfon of yonr letter? 

13. If your letter takes a whole page, where should the heading begin? 

14. If your letter is to be short, where? 
19. Where will the signature then be? 

16. Where should the heading be if the letter is to occupy more than one 
page? 

17. What is the object of these rules? 

18. When are yon to write on alternate pages? 

19. What is usual with business men about cutting letter sheets? 
SO. Where on the hne should the heading begin? 

21. If the heading is too long for half a line, what is to be done? 

22. If the heading is short, where? 

23. Why not let a heading occupy a whole line? 

24. On what do the items of the heading depend? 

25. When ij it unneceasary to give county and State? 
2B. When ia it necessary to give the State? 

27. Why is this necessary? 

28. When ahould the county be giren also? 

29. When should name and number of street be given? 

80. Why should they be given? 

81. Of what does the Post-Offiee Department complin? 

82. Why are letters often sent to the Dead Letter Office ? 

2* o 
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83. What b meant by punctuation ? - 

94. How long does it take to learn to punctuate the heading? 

35. How many commas are there in example No. 1? 

36. Where are thej ? 

37. How many jjeriods? 
88. Where are they? 

39. How many periods in No. 2? 

40. Where are they? 

41. How many commas, and where, in No 8? 

42. How many periods, and where? 

43. AnBwer the same questions about No. 4. 

44. Also about No. 6. 

45. Where should letters be placed when suffixed to the day of the month? 
4S. What is said about the necessity of suffixing these letters? 



SECTION IT. 



On the left of your page there should "bs given ft broad, liberal 
margin ; say, of three quarters of an inch, or a little more, with 
which the writing is not to interfere. The mechanical dress and 
appearance of a letter are injured by extending the writing to 
the extreme left edge, or by leaving but a narrow, stingy space of 
a quarter or half an inch. 

Let this margin be of umfonu width. If it is half an inch on 
some lines, three fourths on others, and an inch on some others, 
in the same letter, the page would present a better appearance 
with none at alL Lawyers are accused, as a class, of writing a 
shockii^ly poor, Ul^hle hand. As a general rule, the accusation 
is quite groundless ; but, whether true or false, it can hardly be 
denied that their papers generally present a very neat mechanical 
appearance. Even though the handwriting be illegible and in- 
el^ant, there is a fine dress to their papers, which is not excelled, 
if equalled, by the papers of any other class of business men. 

Much of the business air of the lawyer's court papers is due 
to his left margin, and the open frequent paragraphs, with which 
his briefs and other legal documents are dressed. The lawyer 
rarely writes anythii^, scarcely a letter, without the aid of a mar- 
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ginal guide-line at the left. Knowing this habit of the profession, 
paper dealers fumiah a kind of paper called legal cap, which haa 
a marginal perpendicular red line at the left, that serves as a 
guide. If the lawyer does not happen to have this bind of paper 
on hia table, he takes the plain cap or letter paper, and laps it 
over from the left edge, and breaks it down so as to foim the 
necessary guide-line. 

If any one thing makes a letter look mean and stingy, it is a 
narrow margin at the left ; and if any one thing stamps the writer 
as a careless sloven, it is an unequal, zigzag margin. Either of 
these faults will spoil the appearance of the finest letter ever 
written by the most practiced hand. 

The unpracticed letter-writer will find it convenient to furnish 
himself with a mai^inal goide-Une, on a separate leaf, which he 
can place imder the page on which he writes. Draw a deep, 
heavy black line on the leaf, at the desired distance from the left 
edge ; and this, placed under the sheet to be written on, will 
answer the purpose perfectly. It wiU show faintly through the 
thickest letter paper used. By reference to the diagram on the 
following page, you will see what is intended. 

So much does a uniform and liberal margin contribute to the 
good appearance of a letter, that no apology is necessary for press- 
ing the subject upon the attention of the student. Though every- 
thing else may be done unexceptionably well, a stii^ or zigzag 
margin will utterly destroy the appearance of mechanical finish 
in your work. It will be like a broad street without a sidewalk, 
or a magnificent edifice without towers, turrets, or cornice. 

Unlike almost any other part of your letter, this requires 
neither labor, skill, not long practice, — simply attention. It can 
be done as well by the school boy or girl of twelve years as by 
the experienced correspondent of forty. 
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DIAGRAM OF OUIDE-UHE. 




It is hardly probable that you will find it necessary to mate 
use of such a line a long time, as the eye aeon leama to measure 
80 limited a space with almost absolute accuracy. 

QUESTIONS ON SECTION IV. 

Left Margin. 

1 . What is the subject of this section ? 

2. What should be the width of the mai^n 1 
S. Whj- is a left margin necessary 1 

4. What Hpoils the appearance of the margin ? 

5. What ia the appearance of lawyers' papers? 

6. Why do they present a neat appearance ? 

7. What gives them their buwnesa air ? 
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8. What do paper dealers do for llie leg&l profession ? 

9. How doea the lawyer fnnuBh a margiDal hue for himseU ? 

1 0. WiaA. gives a letter a Btmgy loc^ ? 

11. What makes it look slovenly ? 

12. How^may the appearance of a letter be spoiled? 

18. How can the unpractised writer furnish a mar^al line for himself? 
H. Do yon give a broad mai^ to your letters 1 



SECTION T. 



BLACEBOABD EXEIlCtSX. 

!1. Position. 
3. names and Additioiu. 
3. Pnnotuatlon. 

The subject of this aection will be most eaaHy taught nader 
the three followiag divisions : PosUwn ; Names and Additions ; 
and Pwnctuation. 

1. POSITION — In business letters, or in any othei kind, you 
should be carefal to give the proper position to the name or names 
of the persons to be addressed. Some, especially those who have 
had but little practice in -writing letters, make awkward work in 
locating these names. They, or some of them, are often placed 
on the line with the heading ; sometimes they will he dropped a 
single line below, and be placed directly under the heading ; then, 
again, they will be dropped two, three, or even four or five lines 
below ; thrown entirely away &om the heading, as though they 
were in no way related to it In some instances they are thrown 
to the right of the middle of the Hne on which they are written. 
All such blunders give a shabby appearance to a letter, though 
written in Spencer's or Payson and Duntan's most elegant style. 

The names of the persons to be addressed should always com- 
mence on the first line below the heading, at the right of, and near 
to the guide-line of *he left margin. Thus they will b^in even 
with dl the lines of the page, except those of the heading and 
those that commence paragraphs. If a title is to be prefixed, as, 
Messrs., Mr., or General, that, instead of the name, is to begin 
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at the mai^inal lina ■ See diagram of the structure of a letter, 
figure 5. 

Any deviation from this rule is a departure from good usage 
among the best business correspondents. . 

The student Is too apt to imitate the mistakes or blunders of 
those who he thinks axe models in letter-writing. If, in a sin- 
gle instance, they have given the wrong position to the names to 
be addressed, he will point to that error as a precedent to justify 
his own mistakes. It should be borne in mind that the writer 
may have been careless in the case cited, and that, were his atten- 
tion called to it, he might admit the mistake, and object to its use 
as a model Mechanically, a letter may be perfectly elegant in 
many respects, though a failure in some others. 

Although a business firm may consist of many partners, it is 
unusual for more than three names to appear in their business 
correspondence ; the others being represented by the abbreviation, 
Co. When there is not room to write aU the names, on account 
of their number, or the length of each, without extending beyond 
the middle of the line to the right, one or more may be broi^ht 
down to the next line below ; thus, — 



<^a^z< ^ ^A, ©^ ^oU 



The address. Gentlemen, should begin the same distance fiiam 
the marginal guide-line as you commence all the paragraphs of 
your letter ; for the places of their beginning should be uniform. 

The names Toaj be entirely omitted at the beginning if you 
choose, in which case they must he written in the corresponding 
place at the close of your letter ; that is, at the left. This is 
generally the English style ; and in this country it is done thiis 
in all letters of an official character ; as, for instance, — 

To Hon. Hamiltoh Fibh, 

Secretaiy of State, 

Washii^D, D. C. 
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But bnsmesa men in the United States generallj seem to prefer 
that the names appear at the beginning, though the practice, even 
here, does not seem to be uniform. But the complimeDtary ad- 
dress — as, GemtUmen, Dear Sir, &c., — is always placed there. 

Perhaps no very important reason can be given in favor of one 
place over the other. But the American practice, as already 
stated, rather decides in favor of placing the names at the 
b^inning, while the English practice favors pladng them at 
the end. Grammatically, there can be no doubt that the Eng- 
lish practice is the correct one, as will appear presently. 

2. NAMES IHD ADBITIOSS — As already stated, the names, as weU 
as the additions, if any, must appear at the beginning or at the 
end of the letter. By additions, we mean words of respect, 
titles of honor, &a, as B&o., Prof., Gen., Hon., and the Kke, as 
well as the place of residence. The addition of the residence is 
necessary for two reasons : — 

First, there may be other persons, or other firms of like names, 
with whom you- have correspondence, but not residing in the 
same place; and if a copy of your letter is preserved, by 
-reference to your letter-book, if the residence is given, you will 
have no trouble in determining the party addressed. 

Second, the envelope may become mutilated or torn off during 
the transit of the letter to its destination ; and if the residence is 
not added to the name or names, it will not appear to whom it is 
written, or, rather, to what place it should be forwarded. Whereaa, 
if the place of residence be added to the names, the letter can be 
inclosed in a new envelope, and re-directed to that place. 

Strictly speaking, the names and additions, whether written at 
the beginning or at the end of the letter, are no part of the 
address proper, except so far as they show who are addressed. 
The names and address have this remote connection, and no 
other. Grammatically, the names to be addressed are in the 
third person, governed by the preposition to understood, and 
should be followed by a period. The address — as, Mr. Speaker, 
Dear Sir, Gentleman — are in the second person, in tiie nominative 
case independent, and should be followed by a colon, or its 
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equivalent; as, Mr. Speaker: — Mr. PTeaident, — Jkar Sir, — 
GfetUlemen : — etc., etc. 

The language of the names and additions is elliptical, and, 
supplying the words omitted, but understood, it would read thus : 
This letter is wriMen to Messrs. Ivison, Bldkeman, Taylor, & Co., 
who reside in the city of Ifew York. Take a sin^e name, as an 
instance : John Smith, Esq., 500 Broadway, New York. Written 
out in full, it would read thus : This letter is addressed to John 
Smith, who is an Esquire, and resides at Nwmber five hundred 
Broadway, in the city of New York. If this were written out in 
full, and placed at the bead of the page, and before the date, no 
question of punctuation could possibly arisa It is obviously the 
same in construction, if these words are written before the 
address proper, or at the foot of the letter. 

If this view be correct, when the title Messrs. is placed before 
the names of several persons constituting a business firm, these 
names may properly be followed by the word Gentlemen, as the 
word of address. Otherwise" the word Gentlemm would be 
clearly tautoli^cal, as the abbreviation Messrs. has the same 
s^nification, and is in the same sentence, unless separated from 
the names, by a period. 

Then, again, if the names are in the third person, as clearly 
they are, and the address is in the second, which is equally 
obvious, and they are not separated by a period, we have the 
awkward arrai^ement of third and second person in the same 
sentence, and each referring to the same individuals. This ia 
never to be tolerated. 

For the same reasons, it is proper to address Sir, or Dear Sir, 
after having prefixed the title Mr., or suffixed the title Ssquire, 
to the name of the person to be addressed. It is not tautological, 
because the name and address are not in the same person nor in 
the same sentence. 

The English practice is to place a period after the name or 
names to be addressed, and is unquestionably correct As to the 
American practice in pointing after the nunes, there is no 
uniformity. Some place a comma there, some a semicolon, and 
others a colon. Hardly two authors agree, in practice, on the 
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subject, though they say nothing about it. This disparity, 
undoubtedly, results from the erroneous idea that the names are 
as much a part of the address as the complimentaiy words that 
follow them.- If it be correct to place any point less than a 
period at the end of the names, the complimentaiy address that 
follows is quite out of place and superfluous. It is but a 
bungling repetition at best Therefore, either place a period 
after the name or names, or omit the complimentary address 
altogether. The former is decidedly preferable ; in fact, the only 
correct course, when the names are written at the b^iming, 

Esqwire, usually abbreviated to Esq. or Esqr., is a very common 
title of respect in this country. It is much used in business 
correspondence, in connection with a single name to be addressed. 
It is rarely used for this purpose in the plural numher. This title 
is now entirely perverted from its original signification by its indis- 
criminate popular use. Originally a title of respect, it now signi- 
fies jiist nothii^ at all. Yet its omission might, in some cases, 
give offense, though the person addressed could lay no claim to it 

In England, several hundred years ago, there were iive classes 
of dignitaries to whom this title belonged. They were : — 

1. The eldest sons of knights, and ikeir eldest sons in perpetual 



2. Such as were created Esquires by the Mug's letters patent, 
or other investiture, and their eldest sons. 

3. The eldest sons of younger sons of peers, and their eldest 
sons in perpetual succession. 

4. Such as were Esquires by virtue of their offices ; as, justices 
of the peace, and others who bore any office under the crown. 

5. I^ter than the origin of these classes, and, it is said, by 
usurpation, the members of the legal profession were universally 
recognized by this title. But they have efljoyed it so long that 
it has become, both in Ei^land and this country, an established 
distinction.* 

The word gentleman was originally significant of wealth and 
education, and that the bearer of the title was able to live in idle- 
ness, or, at least, without personal exertion to support himself.f 

• Blackstone'8 Commentariea, ToL I. p. 406. -f Ibid., p. 407. 
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Bat ctistom, in this country, sanctions the use of Esquire aa a 
title for any man without discrimination, unless he is entitled 
to something higher and more honorable. Indeed, it is now- 
recognized propriety to address any man aa Esquire who is 
entitled to be called Mister (Mr.) ; but you must not address as 
both ; for in common parlance, especially in letter-writing, one 
signifies the same as the other. All male citizens are Esquires ! 

So every man in this country, whether he wears hat and boots, 
or goes bareheaded and barefooted, is called a gentleman. Aa an 
address, it is never used in the singular number. The historic 
B^nificance of the term was long since lost through its in- 
discriminate application to all men, whether boors and rowdies 
or persons of culture and refinement When a word becomes 
applicable to all men, or is used as though it were, it necessarily 
ceases to be in any sense complimentary. This is precisely the 
condition of the .two words Esquire and Gentlemen,, as used in 
the United States, in business or other correspondence. 

But, as it costs nothing to write these words, and as they have 
a sort of tradition^ or historic importance, their use will probably 
be continued until a few leaders in the literary world shall 
effectually protest gainst the foolish practice. 

Of course it is improper to write Mr. Jolm Smith, Esqr. 
Either the Mr. or the Esq. should be omitted In writing to 
persons of distinction, who have no proper claim to any other 
title, the word Esquire should be written in liill ; and it is usual 
and proper to add, &c., Ac, &c. ; as, Wendell Phillips, Esquire, 
&c., &c., &c ; James Gordon Bennett, Esquire, &c., &c., &c 

It is highly improper to prefix a term of endearment to the 
name addressed when no such endearment is, or has been 
established between the parties; as. Bear SopMris, or Friend 
Johnson. It is offensive assumption of familiarity, where no 
particular friendship has been recc^nized by the other party. 
Even Dear Sir, or My dear Sir, is not the proper language to be 
used in the commencement of a business correspondence. 

After an exchange of a few letters by the parties, more 
familiarity may be indulged. At first it should be, Edward 
Hopkins. Sir, — dropping the Sir down a line, and writing it as 
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fax to the left as you intend to Ix^m all your paragraphs. If 
there is considerable difference of age and position of the parties, 
let the older and more prominent of the two lead in the use of 
such expressiona 

The title Bev. belongs as a prefix to the name of a clergyman, 
and should not be omitted ; and if he has received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from any literary institution authorized to 
confer this degree, Bern. Dr. is the proper prefix, even though your 
letter te of a business character. 

If a person holds a professional or military position, the appro- 
priate title should be prefixed to the name ; thus, Pres. Frandt 
Wayland ; Prof. Samuel Olmsted; Dr. Qeorge Sherwood; Maj. 
Gen. Winfield Scott ; Col. George Clark; Capt. E. S. Cv/rtis. 

Sis ExcdUvxy is the proper style of prefix to the name of the 
President of the United States, the Governor of any State, an Am- 
bassador from this to any foreign country, or from a foreign coun- 
try to this country ; thus, .ffts Excellency V. S. Grant, President 
of the VnUed States ; Sis Excellency John T. Soffman, Governor 
of the State of New York. 

The title Sonorable, usually abbreviated to Soti., is properly 
prefixed to the names of members of either House of Congress, 
the members of any State Senate, Judges of Courts of Secord, and 
Mayors of cities. 

Following the name with title prefixed will be the word or 
words of address, placed on the line below that on which the 
name is written. The proper words to be used for the address 
will depend on the of&cial or professional position of the party 
addressed. If he is a president of a college, for instance, it would 
be proper to address by the word Sir ; if a clergyman, Ree. Sir; 
if a miUtaiy character. General, Colonel, Captain ; if a governor. 
Tour ExcdUncy, or Governor, or Sir ; if the President of the United 
States, Tour Excellency, or Mr. President ; if a member of Con- 
gress, Sir would be proper. 

Although this work is deseed more especially as a guide for 
the business student, it may be well to give a few forms of address 
proper to be used in social and friendly correspondence. For this 
purpose, the following remarks and copious list are copied from 
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pages 212, 213 of Kerl'a Composition and Rhetoric, — a moat ex- 
cellent ■work, and one which ought to be in the hands of every 
business student 

The- author saya : " Much nice judgment can sometimes be dis- 
played in regard to the complimentary address and the closing 
expression of regaxd ; and most of your correspondents will be 
apt to scrutinize these items carefully, in judging of your rega,rd 
for them. The introductory address [the address proper] and the 
closing compliment should correapond to each other, without being 
tautological or inconsistent ; and the introductory address should 
not be inconsistent with the address on the envelope. For in- 
stance, if I should write My dear Friend, I wotild rather close 
with Yours truly than with Your friend, or Yours respectfully. 

" Betwixt relatives, the names denoting the relationship are gen- 
eraUy preferred for the complimentary address and the compU- 
raentary close, thoi^h some pei-sons frequently use other familiar 
expression! 

" In writing to persons with whom you are not well acquainted, 
say Sir, Madam, Mrs. A. B., Miss G. D., rather than Dear Sir, 
Bear Madam, etc. Dear implies that the parties are at least 
acquainted ; though an "overflowing philanthropy or admiration 
sometimes justifies the use of it in other cases. 

" My, when fixed to any complimentary address, adds a delicate 
shade of meaning to it, and su^esta greater intimacy or affection. 
Between equals of the different sexes a little more reserve seems 
to be proper than between equals of the same sex. 

" Such forms as Sir, Dear Sir, My dear Sir, Madam, Dear Madam, 
Dear Miss, Gentlemen, Ladies, My dear Father, My dear Mother, My 
dear Brother, My dear Sister, Dear Henry, Dear Mary, My dear 
Mary, Dearest Kate, Friend Jones, Dear Jones, My dear Aunt, My 
dear Cousin, My dear Husband, My dear Wife, Dear Mrs. Jones, 
Dear Miss Jones, My dear and honored Father, My dearly beloved 
Mother, are the most common." 

Custom, convenience, and safety of transmission of letters re- 
quire that, in addressing married women, the titles and Christian 
names of their husbands should be used ; as, Mrs. Daniel Sol- 
brook; Mrs. Dr. S M. Campbell ; Mrs. Gen. John C. Fremont. 
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!he following extracts from a little En^ish work on lettei- 
ting, giving the style of address to distii^uished persons in 
at Britain, though of not much practical consequ«ice in this 
itiy, may inteiest the student 

L THE QUEEN, 
the Queen's UoBt Excellent Majesty. 
Ht Gracious Sorereign : — 
y it pleaee your Majesty ; — 

THE SONS AND DAUGHTERS, BROTHEHS AMD SISTERS, OF 
SOVEREIGNS. 
( To His Royal Sgfanem, the Prince of Wales. 
< To Her Royal Highness, the Duchess of Cambridge. 
(Str; — Madam: — May it please your Boyal Highnem: — 

m. OTHER BRANCHES OF THE EOTAL TAMILT. 

/ To Sa Royal Highness, the Duke of Cambridge. 
^ To Her Highness, the Princess Mary <A Cambridge. 
( Su* .■ — Madam : — May it pUa»e yottr Higknete : — 

IT, THE NOBnJTT. 
1. A DrJce or Bacheu. 

(To His Gma the Duke of Bedford. 
To Her (Srace the Docbess of Bedford. 
My Lord: — My Lady: — May it please yonr Lordship: — May it please 
your Grace; — 

2. A Marquis or Marchioness, 
■ To the Most Noble, the Marquis of Westminster. 
To the Most Noble, the Marchioness of Westminster. 

My Lord; — My Lady: — May it pkate your Lordthip: — May it plea* 
your Ladyship, — 

3. An Earl or Countess. 
The same as a Marquis or Marchioness, only prefixing iUght Honorable. 

4, A Viscount or Piscounleas. 
To the Kght HouOTSble Viscount Lifford. 
To the Bight Honorable Viseountass Lifford. 
My Lord, — My Lady, — 
May it please your Lordship, — May it please your Ladyship, — 
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The -widow of a Nobleman u addressed in the same style, with the addition 
(A the word Dowager , as, To the R^ht Honorable, the Dowager Countess of 
Chesterfield. 

The sons of Dules or Marqmses, and the oldest sous of Earls, have, bj- 
courtesy, iLe titles of Lord, and Rigkt Honorable ; and all the daughters have 
those of Ladg, and Right Honorable. 

The younger sons of Earls, and the sons and daoghters of Viscounts and 
Barons, are styled Honorable. 

V. OFFICIAL MEMBERS OF THE STATE. 
1. A member of Her Majetlg's Most Honorable Privy Council. 
( To the Right Honorable, the Earl of Winchelsea, Her Majesty's Principal 
J Secretary of State for Foreign ASein. 

(Sir, — My Lord, — Eight Honorable Sir, — 

2. Ambateadt^s and Governor) under Her Majesty. 

!To His Escellency the French (or other) Ambassador. 
Sir, — if a lord, My Lord, — Mag it please your Excellency, — 

3. Judges. 

( To the lUght Honorable Lotd Chief Justice of England. 

\ My Lord, — JWoy ti please gour Lorddiip, — 

4. Lord Mayors, 

The Ldrd Mayor of LtMi^on, York, and Btiblin, and the Lord I^vvost of 
Edinburgh, are to he addressed in the same manner as the judges, prefixli^ 
Right Honorable to the name, and then giving the official poudon. 

Address : My Lord, — Mag it please your Lordship, — 

The Jjord Provost of every other town in Scotland is styled HonoraUe. 

Excepting the Lord Mayors and Provosts already mentioned, Mayors of 
all corporations, the SberifFa, Aldermen, and Recorder of London, are addressed 
Right Worshipful. The Aldermen and Eecorders of other corporationB, and 
Justices of the Peace, are addressed WorshipfuL 

3. PDHCTIIATIOS. — For the purpose of defining tlie distinction 
between the names and additions placed before the address, and 
the words of address themselves, considerable has already been 
said on the subject of punctuating these itema In a large pro- 
portion of the letters to be seen in any merchant's conntii^-room, 
these items are either not punctuated at aU, or are punctuated in- 
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correctly. Some persona make no attempt whatever to punctuate 
them, — others make an unintelligible and inappropriate dash or 
two, — and others still place a comma where a semicolon, colon, 
or a period belongs. 

It is not intended to give in this place rules for punctuating 
these items; hut to furnish the student with a few examples, 
and such as, it is believed, the best usage sanctioua. It may be 
proper to remark, however, that, as already stated, there is a dis- 
crepancy between the English and American style of punctuating 
these items. So there is some latitude of. discretion allowable. 
The author prefers, altogether, the English style ; and for reasons 
already given. But they differ only in the point placed after the 
Tiames, before the address ; the English placing a period there, 
which implies that they regard the name or names, grammatically, 
in the third person, and consequently no part of the address. 



EXAMPLES OF PUNCTUATION. 



No.L 


No.4. 


No. 2. 


No. 5. 

^£*w. %^ a. s«i™.v 


No. a 

£fU,- 


No.e. 

«,o. Sv. SP. MS*. '9.MfJl, 

St-. ,^3™i £P^ — 



„,M-,Coo^^lc 
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No. 7. 

3)»V <ffiXn<£, — 



No. a 

®«M. Siv:— 


% 



If the title ^r,, Messrs., or Jfrs. be used, the period muat be 
Buf&xed, to show that it is an abbreviation of a word for which it 
atanda. Mess, should never be used for Messrs. It is in bad 
taste. It is but an abbreviation of an abbreviation. 

If you cannot afford to write Gentlemen or Sir in full, omit 
them altogether. Never write Gent, nor Gents., nor 8r. for Sir. 
Although Gent, is used occasionally, and even justified by good 
authority, it is abrupt, and often offends. Never write I>r. tot 
Sear, before Sir. Tour correspondent will hardly believe himself 
veiy dear to you, if you cannot afford to write eo short a word in 
full 

QTJESnONS ON SECTION V. 
Addreu. 

1. What is the nibject of this section? 

2. How is it divided 7 

3. Where do some personB place the names? 

4. Give examples of mistakes. • 

5. What appeai'ance do such blunders give ? 

6. On what line should the names commence? 

7. Where should they be placed wifli reference to tie marginal guide-line? 
S. If a title is pre6xed, where should it be placed? 

S. What is a departure from good usage ? 

10. What is the student apt to imitate ? 

1 1 . What should be borne in mind ? 

12. What is an unusual number of partdership names 7 

13. If more than three, by what are they represented ! 

14. What if there are too many names for one line? 
16, Where should the word gentlemen begin 7 

16. What is the rule about beginning paragraphs ? 

17. If tbe names are omitted at the beginning, where should they be placed? 

18. What is the English style generally? 
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19. What die American, in offidal lelten ? 

20. Give an example. 

21. Where do busiii«M men in thii conntry place the nnttM? 
28. What is said about anifcinni^ of practice 7 

23. Where Ib the complimentary addreaa alwajTB placed 7 

24. What is the CMnpHmenUry addrew 1 

25. What ia meant hj addidona to name* 7 

26. Why b it neceeeaiy to (^ve ilie residence 7 

ST. What is said aboat tbe names being anj port of tbe addreu proper? 

28. What do they show ? 

29. In what penon, gnunmalically, are the names? 

80. By what point should they be followed ? 

81. In what person is die address? 

82. By what pcont shoold it be foUowed7 

S3. What ia nndentood in writing the names? 

84. Give an example, supplying what is nnderBtood? 

85. Give another having but one name ? 

36. What ia the word of address after two or more names? 
ST. What is the meaning of Mesm. f 

88. Why should the names have a' period after them? 

89. When is it proper to address Sir, or Dear Sa-t 

40. Why is it not tautological? 

41. What point do the English place after die names 7 

42. What is the American practice 7 

43. Which is preferable? 

44. Why? 

45. Why is dtis difference? 

46. If you do not place a period at the end of the names, what about the 
tomplimentaty address ? 

47. What is the only ccviect coime 7 

48. What is Efquire used for 7 

49. Is it used in the plural ? 

50. What did it signify in its origin ? 

51. What does it now signify? 
fi2. Why not omit it altogether? 

53. How many classes in England are entitled to it ? 

04. What is the first claw? Thesecond? Third? Fourth? Fifth? 

6B. What did the word gentleman originally signify 7 

86. What is the custom in thie country in umng the wwd EtgvireT 
67. Why not prefix Mr. and suffix Eiqture t 

£8. Who are called gentlemen in this country? 

69. Why has it ceased to be really complimentary ? 

60. Why is Eeqvire complimentary in form only? 

61. When is it improper to prefix the word,/n«7Mi to the address? 
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62. Wben, the word dear before »ir or the name ? 
6S. To whom does the title Reverend belong 7 

64. Name some other titles. 

65. What is the proper prefix to the name of the President^ or a gorenior ? 

66. To the name of an unbasiador? - 

67. To the name of a member of Coi^resB, State Senate, or a Judge ? 

68. After the name and title d the President of the United States, or a 
goremM', how is he to be addressed 1 

69. In ptinctnating the names, what is the English stjle ? 

70. What the American ? 

71. Go to the blackboard, and write and pmictuate example No. 1. 

72. How many commas are there ? 

73. Where are they ? 

74. How many periods, and irtiere? 

75. How is the address punctuated ? 

76. Write each of the other examples, and answer the sam« qnestioiu about 

77. Why do yoa suffix » period to Mr., Mexn^ or MrtJ 
IS, What abbreriations are yon not to use? 



SECTION VI. 

BODY 07 THE LSTTTBR. 

BLAOKBOARS EXSBCISE. 

!L Where to begin. 
a. Faragraplu. j z When to be Tued. 
( 3. 'Where to begin. 

Two thinga with tegrad to the hody of the letter require special 
attention, as they modify, in a great degree, its mechanical 
appearance. These are : The place to begin, and the Paragraphs. 

1. WHEKE TO BEGIN If the names and additions occupy two or 

more lines, the address, we have seen, should be placed on the 
first line below them. Immediately after this, and on the same 
line, the body of the letter should begin. The first letter of the 
address should be written the same distance to the right of the 
marginal line that you intend to conmience all the other 
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paragrapha; eay, about three quarters of an mch, or an inch. 
Your address, bear in mind, is the beginning of a paragraph. 
Thus: — 

U. 

If there is but a single name, and the residence is written on 
the same line with it, write the address on the next line below. 
In such case, begin the body of the letter on the next line below 
that, or the third from the heading. Begin it as iar to the right 
as you would if it followed on the same line with the address, 
regarding the address always aB the banning of a paragraph. 

Thus: 

The object of this arrangement is, to leave a liberal space at 
the r^ht, under the heading, so aa to make the name and address 
conspicuous. The open space under the headii^ wiU thus be the 
same as it would if two lines were given to names and additions, 
and the address and beginning were both on the next line below 
them. 

If the names and additions are not placed near the head of your 
letter, but at the foot, according te the English style, and that of 
offidal letters in this country, place the words of address on 
the first line below the heading, and begin your letter on the line 
below that 

D,g,l,.9cbyGOOglC 
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Tliua: — 



As the names and additions are grammatic^y in the third 
person, it is improper to omit words of address ; as, GeTUlemen, 
Sir, Dear Sir, &a They belong in every letter, vhether the 
names are placed at the head or the foot It is abrupt to begin 
without them. 

Never extend the words of address so far to the right that you 
caauot get more than a word or two of the body of the letter 
on the same, or the neit line. The following would be a very- 
awkward arrangement: — 



Look at the following arrangement, and decide as to which you 
prefer, — the one above or this. 
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2. FARiGRifHS. — 1. BcflnJIlOB. — A paragraph indicates the be- 
gLnning of a new subject, or a distinctive division of the same 
general subject. In published essays they are often numbered, 
fflther by figures or letters ; as, 1, 2, 3, 4 ; or, I, II, III, IV. The 
figures are usually used to mark the minor divisions, or paragraphs 
of paragraphs ; the letters TnnrlHng the more important or chief 
divisions of the main subject You can find an illustration of 
this in almost any school-book. 

But paragraphs are not always marked by figures or letters, 
even in printed matter ; and very rarely in business letters. The 
printers usually call them indeiUatioiis or breaks. 

2i VbcD to be QKd. — The paragraph should always be used 
when there i& a reasonable excuse for it It is like a mile-post, 
landmark, or stopping-place on a journey. It makes a letter look 
much better ; givii^ to the page an open, cheerful appearance. 
It bears the same relation to a letter that a head does to a sermon 
or a room does to a house. 

Lord Chesterfield says: "Eveiy paragraph should contain 
within it the complete relation of an incident, or a distinct 
statement of some kind, having no relation to the statement 
which follows, and which latter will properly form another 
paragraph." 

In modem practice the paragraph is used with more frequency 
than the foregoing rule would require. It is often used, or the 
break is made, where the incident or statement does have rela- 
tion to what follows, and forms the matter for another para- 
grapL 

The advantage of frequent paragraphs is realized by reference 
to any letter of considerable length containing them. If one 
desires to refer to his correspondent's letter to ascertain what he 
said on some pwticular point, if the' letter is tmbroken by para- 
graphs, he may have to read all through it before finding what he 
looks for. 

Care should be taken, however, that proper discnmination be 
exercised in the use of the paragraph. It may be Used with too 
great frequency ; giving your letter a broken, fragmeiitaiy ap- 
pearance of diq'ointed and disconnected sentences. 
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8. THnni to b^ln. — The first -word of a paragraph, as we have 
seen, begins farther to the right fJion the beginniiig of the other 
lines, leaving a little space at the left, between the first letter and 
the true margin. What is printed here is a par^raph of five 
lines. 

All par^raphs should b^;in at the same distance from the 
marginal line. That distance may be greater or less, according 
to your taste. An inch looks very well on a page of usual letter 
size. An inch and a half, or even two inches, does not look bad. 
The address is the beginning of a par^raph. If note-paper is 
used, of course the distance may be less. But whatever the dis- 
tance, let it be wniform. 

Your sheet looks much neater when this distance is carefully 
observed in every paragraph. If you will write a page of letter- 
sheet, divid in g it into three, four, or five paragraphs, following 
these directions ; and then write the same matter, making no 
paragraphs, or b^inning them at unequal distances, the contrast 
win convince you that this subject is one that deserves attention. 

By a little practice the eye wiU measure the distance with tol- 
erable accuracy. 

QUESTIONS ON SECTION VL 
Bodn o/the LeOer. 

1. What ia the Bubject of tliis section ? 

2. What are its two divisionB ? 

S. How do jQu place it on the blackboard ? 

4. "Where should die address be placed ? 

5. "Wliere should the body of the letter begin in such case? 

6. Where should the first lett«r of the address be? 

7. If the address is on the Bccond line below the hesding, where do you 
begin the body ? 

8. How far to the right of the address? 

9. What begins the first paragraph ? 

10. Place an example on the blackboard. 

1 1 . What is the object of this arrangement ? 

13. If the names are at the foot, where is the address 7 
IS. Then where do yxm begin the body? 

14. Gire an example on the blackboard. 
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15. What belongg in eveijr letter? 

IB. Wly? 

IT. What is said aboot exteoding tlie oddrus far to the right? 

18. Give an objeutioiiablQ example. 

19. Give a proper one. 

20. Which do yon prefer? 

21. What is a paragraph? 

22. How are they sometiineB niarked in print? 
' S3. What do printer* call them ? 

24. When should you use the paragn^ih? 

26. What is the paragraph compared to? 

36. How does it improve a page ? 

27. What is Lord Ciiesterfield's rule 7 

28. What b sud about this rule ? 

29. What is the advantage of frequent par^r^hs ? 

30. WhatcaieBhoiildbetakenabonttheirDae? 

81. If used too frequently, what ia the appearance ? 

82. Where should the first word of a paragraph begin? 

33. What should be their distances from the marginal ling, with refa«Doe 
to each other? 

84. What their absolute distance? 

8fi. What is the beginning of the first paragraph of a letter? 

86. If note-paper is used, what is the rule ? 

37. Of what will a letter written with, and anoiher withcnt paragn^iha 



SECTION VII. 

OOtrOLITSIOII. 

BLACEBOABD BXEBdSE. 

{L Foeitioii. 
a. Langnam. 
S. Signattara. 
4. Funotaatioii. 

This sabject may be considered under the foUowing divisionB : 
1. Position; 2. Zanguage; 3. SigneUwre; and 4 Punctuation. 

1. POSITION. — The Cmdusion should be placed at the foot of 
the letter, and to the right, correspoodii^ in horizontal anange- 
meat, somewhat to that of the headiiig. It should begin a little 
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to the right, but near the middle of the first line below the body 

of the letter, provided there are but two or three words of regard, - 
thus: — 

^Oy' ^m^ y^aia. 



It does not look well, to sidle off in the following manner, 
occupying four or five lines before the signature : — 



Snch 8 display has the appearance of affectation and extreme 
formality. It seems to almost diBconnect liie aignattire from the 
body of the letter. It is allowable in official letters only, where 
strict formality is genendly adopted. If detached from the body 
of the letter, the expressions of regard should occupy but a line 
or two ; and, if extended to the second line, the words on that 
line should begin a little to the right of the beginnii^ on the 
first \ the signature reaching nearly to the end of the third hne, 



The closing words of esteem need not neoessarily be broken 
into several lines at all They may, if there are enough to make 
a line or two, form the concluding paragraph by themselves, giv- 
ing the appearance of being a part of the body of the letter, 
thus: — 
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Never nm down throi^h the middle of the sheet with the 
dosing words of respect, and the signature, thus : — 



It may be unnecesary \a caution yov, against such blunders in 
concluding a letter ; but they are of frequent occurrence. Indeed, 
it would be gratifying to believe that no one, after reading this 
admonition, would commit this mistake in the very next letter 
he wxitea. _ 

2> LARGDIGE. — The language of the closing compliments should 
be governed entirely by the relations, business or social, of the 
parties to each other. What might be perfectly proper in one 
case would be quite improper and offensively familiar in another. 

If the parties have merely a business acquaintance, and the 
letter is of a business character, such language as the following, 
or similar terms, may be employed : Youts, &c. ; Yours truly ; 
Truly yov/rs ; Very truly yours ; Yours respectfully ; Respect/idly 
yours; Very reepectfully yours; Your obedi&iU servant; Your 
obedient hwrtible servant 

When the businesa acquaintance has been of long standing, of 
uniform good iaith, and it may be presumed to have ripened 
into confidence and friendship, it is proper to use expressions 
signiEcant of that relation, thus : / am, dear Sir, faithfully 
yours; Your very devoted kwmhk servant; Believe me, dn^erely, 
your obedient humble servant; etc., etc 

3. SieNlTDKE. — Of course this is the last item written in a let- 
ter. Great care should be taken to acquire the habit of writing 
this with unmistakable legibility. Everjrthing should be plainly 
written in a letter ; but the signature should be conspicuously 
clear ajid plain. By practice, it will soon be your settled habit to 
write every letter so that it cannot be mistaken for some other. 

Joseph Bunnell wrote a letter to a stranger on important busi- 
ness, that required immediate attention. The signature was tan- 
8» 
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gled and ill^ble. The stranger promptly answered the letter, 
making some inquiries in reference to the business, and directed 
his reply to Jaapher Barrett. This letter was not called for. No 
such man waa known to the postmaster at the place where it was 
directed. In due time the letter was forwarded to the Dead 
Letter Of&ce ; the business in the mean time was neglected ; the 
letter was finally returned to the writer. But Joseph Bunnell lost 
several thousand dollars by the blunder. Hundreds of sinulai 
instances occur eveiy week in the year. 

The signature should also be written in a somewhat latter, 
bolder band than the body of the letter. This gives the ad- 
vantage of not only reading it more readily, but in cage of illegi- 
bility, it will be easier to decipher it 

Be sure to write all proper names conspicuously clear and plain. 
The student must bear in mind that, as names signiff nothing, 
it is more difficult to read them, when illegible in the least 
degree, than to read words that may frequently be inferred from 
their connections. 

One thi:^ more oi^ht to be said here. Be sure that yon 
subscribe your name to your letter. This may seem useless 
caution ; but probably more than one hundred thousand letters 
are dropped into the post-office every year, in the United States, 
having no name subscribed. The writers, in each case, foiget this 
paxt of the business. 

To convince you that this caution is by no means useless, it 
may be stated that in the year 1871 over five thousand letters 
were opened at the Dead Letter Office, in Washington, to which 
There were no signatures. These, be it remembered, were but a 
small fraction of their class. 

There is one business house in the city of Kochester that re- 
ceives hundreds of letters every year, and with money enclosed, 
to which there are no signatures. If the letter has a proper head- 
ing, or the post-mark happens to be legible, which is a rsre occur- 
rence, the business house may possibly trace out the mystery. 
But if neither of these circumstances is favorable, the writer will 
be pretty sure to lose ioB money, unless he writes another letter 
inquiring after the first. 
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4< POCTDITION. — A& punctuation will be the subject of a sec- 
tdon by itaeK in Part Second, it is. only neceasary to give two or 
three examples here for punctuatii^ the conclusion of a letter. 
It ifl just as necessaiy to properly point this part of your letter, 
as the heading, name, < address, or body of it Business men axe 
not all scholars ; nor is this necessary or expected of them. 

But there is no need of their making blunders, all their lives, 
in the little items that give a letter the proper finish. They can 
be learned in a few hours at longest A little attention is all 
that is necessary. If they do not understand even the rudiments 
of English grammar, by a little practice they can learn to punc- 
tuate the principal parts of a letter. 

In the conclusion of a letter, only the comma and period are 
used. The comma punctuates the terms of respect, and the pe- 
riod the name. The initial letters of the name, if initialB are 
used, and all abbreviations, as Geo. for George, are followed by the 
period ; and it is placed at the end of the name, thus : — 

Yows very truly, George H. Pendleton. Faith/ally yowrs, J. Q. 
Adams. Your obedient humble servant, Geo. Washington. Believe 
me, very truly, gentlemen, your obedient humble servant, Chas. Owen. 

QUESTIONS ON SECTION VIL 
CotteUuion. 

1. What is Qte sabject of this section 1 

2. How many parts is h divided into ? 
8. What are they? 

4. .Where should the conclusion be written? 
E. Where should it begin ? 

6. What is said about occupying toar or five lines for words of respect ? 

7. Write Buch an essmple on the board. 

8. What appeiu^ance does this present ? 

9. In what cases is it allowable 1 

10. How many lines should the wMdB of r^ard occupy? 

11. Where should the second line begin? 

1 2. Where should the Mgnatnre be written ? 

13. Will you write an example? 

14. When may Ilie closing words be written u a part of the body of the 
letter? 
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15. What b «wd About clo^g in the middle of the lines ? 

16. By what should the language of the close be governed? 

17. Id case of merelj businesB acqn^atance, what should it be ? 

18. When is it proper to use stronger tenns? 

19. Gire some examples. 

20. What is the signature ? 

21. What is iwd about its legibility? 

23. What case is given showing the importance of leg^UIity? 

23. Why should the signstore be in a bolder hand than the body of the 
letter? 

24. What care should be used in writiog ptvper names ? 
23. Why? 

26. What is sud about omitting the rignature ? 

27. How many letters without signature went to the Dead Letter Office in 
1871? 

28. What is Bud on this subject about a Rochester bmdness house? 

29. What is Bud about punctuadng the conclusion? 
90. What points only ai« used in the closing? 

51. What part does the comma punctuate ? 

52. What part does the period? 

55. How are initials punctuated? 
34. How are abbreviatdouB ? 

56. Give some examples of both on the board. 

SECTION" VIII. 



BLAOEBOAKD EXERCISE. 

fl. From the bottam. 
8. Folding. ] 3. Bight to left. 
(3. I^fttorlght. 

Mechanically yonr letter is now finished. The next thing to 
be done is, to properly and carefully fold it for the envdope. 

This may seem to yon a matter so trivial as scarcely to deserve 
attention. Yet a lesson on this sabject alone may be given to 
one hundred students, after which they may he requested to each 
fold a letter, and, simple as the matter is, at least half the number 
will make mistakes. A veteran New York merchant told the 
author, hut a short time since, that he had, in ^e course of his 
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long business life, employed more than a.thonsand clerks; and 
tliat many of them had to be taught, over and over again, how to 
properly fold a letter, 

K your letter consists of two or more pages, before folding it 
be careful to arrange the p^ea so that they follow in consecutive 
order. If the letter is letter-sheet ^ze, which is preferable for 
business letters, there are three distinct movements to be made 
in foldii^ : — 

1. FKOI THE BOTTOI — Turn tlie sheet up from the bottom, ao 
that tho lower and upper edges of the sheet shall exactly coincide. 
This may be done by placing comer to comer at the left and right 
above. Then, with thg left hand, hold the edges in position; 
wtule with a letter-folder in the right band, or with the hand 
if you have no folder, press down uponthe part of the sheet next 
to you, so as to fold or break it, and form a new edge at the place 
of doubling. 

If the envelope is too long for the sheet thus folded, the lower 
edge should not be turned up so far as to meet the upper edge, 
but just far enough to make the under part of the sheet corre- 
spond to tiie length of the envelope. This, it is true, will make 
your letter of unequal thickness ; but that cannot be avoided. 
Hence you should be careful, in selecting these materials, that they 
are adapted to each other. 

2. MSfflT TO LBPT.— The next move is, to bring the right edge of 
your sheet in front of you, and next to your body. Turn the edge 
now next to you upward, so aa to form a fold nearly, though not 
quite, the width of the envelope. Take particular care that the 
e^es of the last fold coincide, at the right and left, with the con- 
tinuing edges of the sheet. Break or press down the part thus 
doubled over, as you did in the first doubling. 

3. IiBPT TO M8HT. — In the same manner, now double the part 
that was at your left before the second move, but is now the top, 
breaking it at the upper edge of the second fold. 

If you have an envelope adapted to your sheet, your letter thus 
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folded mil exactly fill it. It mil neither crowd the envelope, not 
leave a translucent rim axound the edges of it. By a little at- 
tention and practice, the habit will aooa be acquired of folding 
with neatneas and taste. 

If you use note-paper, the width of the folds should correspond 
to the width of the envelope to be used. ' The lower edge of the 
sheet must be turned upward, bo as to make the fold nearly the 
width of the envelope ; and the upper may dien be doubled over 
at the upper line of the first fold. 

QUEBl'IOITS 017 SECTION Tin. 



1. What is the enbject of this section 1 

2. How many distinct movementB are made in folding a letter? 
8. Wltat Bized paper is preferable for busioBBS letters? 

4. What ia the fint move in folding ? 
fi. How do 70U adjust the comers? 

6. What do you do if the envelope is too long ? 

7. What care should be used in selecting enrelopes and paper? 

8. What is the second move in folding? 

9. What care should be used in this? 

10. What is the third move ? 

11. Where shonld your sheet be broken in this? 

12. What is die ol^ect of tfaua folding? 

13. How should you fold if you have a not«-sheet for your letter? 
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As the folded letter now lies before yon, it ia ready for inaertion 
in the envelope. Take your envelope in your left hand with the 
opening towards you, and the letter in your right ; and, without 
tumii^ it, insert it in the envelope in the direction of the last 
broken or folded edge ; that is, put it in that edge foremost 

This direction is given on account of the usual manner of 
opening letters ; which is done by tearing the lap of the eovdope 
at the point of sealing. 
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If taken out ^th the right hand, as it nearly always is, 'when it 
is unfolded, it will be found right end up, and ready for perusal 

If it is inserted the other edge foremost, and the envelope is 
opened, and the letter unfolded in the usual manner, the page will 
be found inverted, and it must be turned before it can be read. 
Try the experiment both ways, and decide as to which you prefer. 

This ia but a trifling matter; but it is a little better to. do 
it right while you are about it, as it is no inconvenience, than to 
do it wrong. 

Be sure to seal your envelope. 

SECTION X. 

BCPERSOBIFTION. 

BLACKBOAED EXZBCISE. 



10. Snxwrscription. 



1. Position. 

2. Items. 

3. Ziegibility. 

4. Punctuation. 



The Superscription to a letter is what ia written on the outside 
of the envelope in which it is inclosed. The subject is divided 
" into Positum, Items, LegibUity, and PunctuatioTi. 

Probably there are but few persons accustomed to correspond- 
ence who have never taken letters from the post-office, of the 
superscriptions of which they were not heartily aahamed. A 
slovenly, illegible, unsightly scrawl for a superacription is an 
inexcusable and horrid deformity. Blunders inside are quite bad 
enough ; but on Uie outside, where all eyes can see' them, they are 
an unpardonable offense to the person who ia compelled to receive 
them among his letters. Not much more is " a man known by 
the company he keeps, " than by the correspondents with whom 
he holds intercourse. 

One has no right, therefore, to send a letter to another with a 
careless, bungling, awkward superscription on the envelope in 
which it is enclosed. Absolute elegance may not, in all cases, be 
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attainable ; bat any one who writes at all may easily learn to 
give tlie superscription to a letter something like a respectable 
appearance. If he cannot leam to do this, out of respect to his 
correspondent, he should, by all means, employ some one to do it 
for him. 

To place a good-looking superscription on an envelope, four 
things require particular attention, — Position, Items, LegihUUy, 
and PvmctucUion. 

1. POSmOR. — If a letter is to be sent to a distant post-office, 
the superscription generally consists of three or four linea. Let 
the first line be about equi-distant from the upper and lower edges 
of the envelope. Begin that line, unless it is to be quite a loi^ 
one, about an inch &om the left edge. If there are a number of 
names to write, it may be necessary to begin nearer. 

Let the second line begin a little farther to the right than the 
first ; the third, a little farther than the second, and so on 

But whether three or more lines are used, the last should end 
near the right-hand lower corner; about a quarter of an inch 
from the right edge, and about the same distance from the lower 
edge. Take the following diagram as an example. 

The easiest way to spoil the appearance of a superscription is, 
to give the whole, or some part of it, a wrong position. The pen- 
manship may be faultless, and the punctuation perfectly correct ; 
but if the spacii^ is not uniform, or if the items of any of the 
lines b^Q too near the left edge of the envelope, or too far &om 
it, or if the lines are written too near the upper or lower edge, 
the whole appearance is bad. 

If you cannot place the several items in their respective posi- 
tions without measuring and ruling, yon should measure and rule 
until you can A little practice, with correct examples before 
you from which to copy, will soon enable you to do youi work 
correctly without ruling. Erase your lines with a piece oi india- 
rubber, after writing on them. 
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K but three lines are necessary in the superscription, the first 
line may be placed where the second is in the foregoing diagram, 
or the spaces between the lines may be widened. But in no case, 
whether three, four, or more lines are used, should the first be 
placed above the middle of the envelope. And, whatever the 
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nomber, the spaces between the lines and the space 'below the 
last, shonld be equal 

The words occupying these lines will generally be of unequal 
length and number; the greatest of each usually beii^ on the 
first. This will cause irregularity of spaces on the lines at the 
right. But this is of no consequence. See that you preserve the 
regular obliquity at the left. 

2. ITEMS. — The Hems include the names addressed, with the 
titles or additions ; the name of the town, post-office, village, or 
city, with street and nomber ; the county when necessary, and the 
State, Territory, or District 

The names and additions, or titles, shonld correspond to, or at 
least not be inconsistent with, those placed near the beginning of 
the letter, or at the foot of it on the left. The titles Mr., Messrs., 
Esq., HoTi., Prof., Bev., Rev. Dr., His Excellency, Miss, Mrs., Capt., 
Col., 6en., &c., &c., are to be used the same as inside. 

The names and titles occupy the first line of the superscription. 

The name of the town, village, post-office, or city occupies the 
second line. 

If your letter is to be sent to a city over which the mail is dis- 
tributed by carriers, the street and number, if you know them, in- 
stead of the name of the city, occupy the second line. The street 
and number of the residence or place of business should, if pos- 
sible, be ascertained, as it may avoid delay in delivery. In such 
cases, of course the name of the city will occupy the third line. 

When the destination of a letter is a large and widely known 
city, it is hardly necessary to write the name of the county as a 
part of the superacription. But when it is a town or village, the 
name of the county in which it is situated should be written on 
the third lina It is well, generally, to write out in full the name 
of the county. Indeed, the Post-Office Department specially re- 
quests that this be done, to insure safety and certainty in the 
transmission of letters. 

The name of the State, or well-known Mid recognized abhrevi- 
ations for it, will occupy the last line of the superscription. As a 
general rule, it is advisable to write in full the name of the State, 
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especislly if the letter is diiected to a distant State. When this is 
done, miscaniagea and ddays are less likely to occur. It may be 
well to bear in mind that tiie postmaster or post-office clerk may 
possibly not be veil acquainted with ^e abbreviations that are 
used for all the counties and States in the American Union. 

In the United States, in the year 1871, over sixty-eight tboa- 
Baiid letters were sent to the Dead Letter Office, owing to the care- 
lessness of tiie writers in omittiDg to give the name of the connty 
or State, in the superscriptioo. 

There are business men, and especially postmasters, who main- 
tain that the order of the items of the superscription on lettera, 
as usually given, should be reversed. The postmaster at the 
maUii^ office says, that the dwection the letter is to take is the 
only item in which he is interested, or in which any postmaster 
is interested, until the letter has reached its destination. The 
name of the person to whom it is directed is the very last item 
to be read by the post-office clerk ; and yet it is usual to put it 
on as the first It is of no consequence, until it reaches the end 
of its journey, who is to receive the letter. Indeed, the name is 
never read, or never need be, until that time. 

Bat probably this is not a matter of mudi practical importance, 
one way or the other, except to the post-o£Kce derk The present 
usage was doubtless established because the name was the promi- 
nent, leading item in the mind of the writer, when he was about 
to direct his letter ; and, being now well established, probably it 
will be continued. 

The following is an example of this mode of arranging ihe 
items reversed. 
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There are obvious advanteges in favor of this method ; and it 
would be difficult to suggest any objection to it. except the fact 
that the general custom is the other way. 

But if the custom were changed, and the order of items re- 
versed, whatever would be gained at the office of maiHug would 
be lost at the office of delivery. It would subject the postmaster 
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tbeie to the same incouTenience that the TnniliTig postmaster now 
suffers; and the letter-carrier would probably be put to more ■ 
inconveuieDce than either. 

3. LEGIBILIIT. — This is the most important matter relating to 
the superscription. Do not foil to write with black ink, and in a 
plain, bold hand. The safety of your letter depends on it 

Thousands of letters find their way to the Dead Letter Office 
every year, for no reason only that the superscription is illegible. 
Some persons, particularly some ladies, foolishly pride them- 
selves on writing a very small, fine, delicate band, that can 
scarcely be read by a good pair of eyes, without the aid of a 
magnifyii^ glass ! Those who think this genteel are sure to 
write the superscription to their letters in this hand. It is almost 
intolerable anywhere ; but in the superscription of a letter it is 
next to abominable I 

Mails are often made up at a very late or a veiy early hour ; 
sometimes in the night ; or, if in the daytime, in some dark 
comer ; frequently in great haste, and perhaps by persons whose 
eyes are dlnuned with age. In such cases, it is not difficult to 
imagine the vexation arising from an attempt to decipher a pale, 
faint, illegible superscription. ¥ery likely the letter must remain 
over until the next mail, even if it goes at all Oi, worse still, it 
may be sent to the Dead Letter Office for interpretation. 

If an illegihle letter almost exhausts the patience of the reader 
in it« perusal, who may have a deep interest in the contents, how 
can it be expected that a postmaster can control his temper, while 
puzzling over a provoking scrawl of a superscription, in which he 
feels no special interest ? 

If all letters were property superscribed, it is doubtful that 
one would be miscarried, where a thousand now are through the 
blunders of their authors. If you cannot properly superscribe a 
letter, it ia good advice to lu^e you to practice the exercise until 
you can. 

The student may ju(^ of the importance of a clear, bold, legi- 
ble superscription, when he is informed that over three fn/Ulwius 
of letters were sent to the Dead Letter Office, Washington, in 1871, 
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becaoae the postmasteTs could not ascertain their destination ; or 
• because of some other omission — prepayment of postage, for in- 
stance — on the part of the -writers. 

In these three millioos of letters, all of which were opened 
and examined by the Department, there were found over ninety- 
two thousand dollara in cash. In drafts and checks there were 
over two miUiona of dollars. Over thirty thousand photographs 
were found among these stray lettera 

Another word of caution ought to be given here. Be careful 
that you do not omit the superscription altogether. Of the three 
milHons of letters sent to the Dead Letter Of&ce, before alluded 
to, over three thousand were dropped in the office, having no 
superscription whatever. Such an omission is the very extreme 
of negligence. 

4. PUHCTPATION. — The superscription should be pwiiduaied 
with critical exactness ; especially as this is a matter that is in 
no sense difdcult The superscription looks unfinished without 
it. Do not string along a aeries of periods, one at the end of 
every word, with no regard whatever to well-known correct 
usage and rules. Give attention to a variety of examples, and 
follow and practice them, until you can punctuate the super- 
scription of any letter without a single mistake. The comma 
and period are the only points used for this purpose. 

Of course your letter may reach the hand of the person to 
whom it is addressed, though it be imperfectly punctuated, or, 
even if not punctuated at aU. But, since it requires not to ex- 
ceed one hour's practice to learn how to do it in every possible 
case, by all means give it the necessary attention now. 

By reference to examples, you can learn in a sii^le hour all 
that is necessary, even if totally unacquainted with the laws of 
punctuation. Observe the following, no two of which are alike 
in items, and write them over and over i^ain, until you can 
punctuate each one perfectly, without the copy before you. 
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Q0ESrnONS OH SECTION X. 

Sapertcription. . 

1. Wliat is the subject of this iection? 

3. Into bow many parte is it dirided ? 

8. What iB said of blunders inside the letter? 

4. What of blunders out^e ? 

5. What ii said about the right to seitd a bungling soperKriptioit ? 

6. If ooe cannot write a respectable superscription, what liad he better do? 

7. Wbat things demand attenUon, to execute a good-locAing superscrip' 
tion? 

8. Of how man]' lines does it usuallj consist? 

9. Where should the first line be? 

10. Where should it begin? 

11. When may it be necessary to be^ nearer Qia left edge? 
1 3. Where should the second line begin ? 

13. Where should the third and fourth 1 

14. Where should the last line end ? 

16. Write a superscription according to the diagram. 

16. If but three lines are used, where should the first be? 

1 7. How should the lines be spaced ? 

18. On which line are usually the greatest number and length of words? 

19. What will this cause? 

20. What should yon preserve at the left? 
. 21. What do the items include ? 

22. With what should the names and additions carrespond? 
2S. What line do these occupy ? 

24. What do yon place on the second line ? 

25. When is it necessaiy to write street and number? 

26. In such caae, where are they placed? 

S7. What will the writing of street and number pterent? 

28. When is it nnnecessarf to write the county ? 

29. When, necessary? 

80. On what line ^uld it be written ? 

81. What does the Post-Office Department specially request about giving 
' the county ? 

82. What should be written on the last line? 

83. How is it best to write the name of the State? 

84. Why is this best? 

80. What is it well to bear in mind? 

86. Why were letters sent to the Dead Letter Office in 1871 V 

87. How many were sent for this reason ? 

88. What is Bud abont reversing the order of items? 
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S9. Would ajiything be gained by it? 

40. What b the most important matt«r relating to the raperacription ? 

41. What kind of ink should be used ? 

43. Where are letters sent when the auperscription cannot be read? 

43. What do some perBona pride themselves oa ? 

44. How does the postmaster like this? 

45. What is sometimes the resnlt? 

46. If letters were properly superscribed, what woold be the advantage? 

47. What had one better do, if he cannot properly superscribe a letter? 

48. Why are bo many letters sent to the Bead Letter Office? 

49. How many were sent in 1871 ? 

fiO. What was another reason for sending tbere? 
fil. How mnch cash was found in all? 
S2. How much in drafts and checks? 
fiS. How many photographs? 

54. What other caution is necessary ? 

55. How many letters were sent to the Dead Letter Office for want of a 
superscription ? 

5S. What attention should be given to punctuating the saperscriptlon ? 
C7. How does it look if not properly punctuated? 
6S. What are tbe only points used ? 

59. How many periods do you find in example No. 1 ? 

60. Where are they ? 

61. How many commas ? 

62. WheK are they ? 

63. Answer the same questions of all tbe others. 



SECTION XI. 

FOSTAaS-BTAUP. 

If you are in the habit of writing letters, you will find it a 
matter of great convenience to always have on hand a supply of 
postage-stamps. Yon may wish to drop a letter into the post- 
office when it is closed. In such case, unless you happen to have 
a stamp, or meet some person who has one to spare, your letter 
will be delayed, and you will probably have to take another 
journey to the office. 

Care should be taken to keep the stamps in good order, else 
they may be condemned at the post-office, in which case your 
letter will not go. Besides, suspicion might be excited that the 
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stamp had once been oaed before it was placed on your envelope. 
Stamps should be kept dry. 

The upper right-hand comer is the proper place for the stamp. 
This is for the convenience of the postmaster in making np the 
mail, in post-marking the letter, and, 'at the same time, defacing 
the postage-stamp. 

Take special care that you put the stamp on before dropping 
the letter in the letter-box; also, that it tenaciously adheres to 
the envelope. If either of these points be omitted, when you 
are becoming impatient because the expected answer does not 
reach you, you may be surprised on reading in the village or city 
paper that your own letter has not left the office, but is held for 



Through sheer carelessness thousands of such cases occur 
every year. Perhaps you may not be fortunate enoi^h to read 
the advertisement ; and, if not, you will be quite likely to 
censure the Post-Office Department, sa long as you live, for what 
was the inevitable result of your own negHgence. By this sort 
of carelessness, resulting in disastrous delays, business men have 
lost thousands, and may never ascertain where the fiiult Ues. 

In 1871 four hundred thousand letters were forwarded to the 
Dead Letter Office, "Washington, because the writers had forgotten 
to put on the stamp. Perhaps as many, or twice as many more, 
were saved from going there, because of newspaper advertise- 
ments announcing that they were held for postage. 

One important word more, — never, wewr write to any person 
on your own business, requesting or expecting an answer, without 
inclosing a postage-stamp to prepay the return letter. Tour 
correspondent will regard such oversight, or intended tax on him, 
as " a straw that shows which way the wind blowa" He will 
look upon it as an index to your character, and as an insult to 
himsel£ 

These remarks, of course, do (fot apply where the parties are 
already mutually interested in the subject-matter of the corre- 
spondence. But until he has signihed in some way his assent to 
become equally interested with yourself you have no r^ht to tax 
your correspondent with postage. 
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QUESTIONS ON SECTION XL 



]. ynaat is the subject of this sectioD 7 

3. "Why Bhould you keep a supply of stamps on band ? 
8. Wliere is the proper place for Uie stamp 7 

4. Why ia this tlie place ? 

G. Of what tvo things should specUl caro be taken ? 

6. What if dther is omitted ? 

7. Where are letters sent, if not prepMd 7 

8. For what is the Post-Office Department sometimes wiongifully censoredl 

9. How many weie sent to the Dead Letter Office in 1871 becauae not 
prepaid? 

10. How were others, tmptud, saved from being sent? 

11. When should yon inclose a stamp in your own letter? 

12. How will it be regarded if you do not ? 
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CHAPTER 11/ 



THINGS TO BE AVOIDED. 

THAT there are certain Things to he observed in the structure 
of a letter Trould seem to imply that there are also certain 
Things to ie avoided. 

Undet this latter general head the student's attention is invited 
to a few inexcnsable blemishes, any one of which injures the ap- 
pearance of the letter. 

BLACKBOARD EXERCISE. 

L IntepliaeattoM. { ^ ©f tetto«. 

2. Biota. 

3. FlourisIieB. 

4. CroBs-lines. 
6. UndGTliningB. 

6. EraBures. 

7. FOBtsoripta. 

8. The oharocter ft. 

9. Figures for words. 
10. Lead-penoil writing. 



1. Things to be avoided. 



IHEXCUBA.BLE BLEHISnES. 

1. DrnillNEATlONS. — 1. Of ffordj. — Some persons fell into the 
very bad habit of leaving out ■words or letters that belong in the 
compoaition. K you omit a word of a sentence, or a letter of a 
word, one of two t bing a must be done ; either the words or letters 
omitted must be inserted on the page afterwards, or your whole 
letter thus far must be rewritten, so as to include them where 
they belong. 
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If it is decided not to rewrite, the omiBBions must be inserted 
just above the line on which they occur, and the caret moat be 
placed at the point where they belong ; thus, — 

" Give us this day daily bread." 
These after-insertions are called interlineatwns. If the letter is 
short, or if but little has been written when the omission occurs, 
you had better rewrite your letter. 

These interlineations are mere patchwork at best ; and in letter- 
writing, no pains should be spared to avoid them. They give a 
letter a very bad appearance. The necessity for interlining can 
be avoided by practice and attention only. If you have acquired 
this fault, no labor should be shirked to overcome it. Unless it 
is conquered, you will never write a neat and finished letter. 

A gentleman well known to the business world, and one who 
writes a faultless letter, says he remembers rewritii^ a long 
letter seventeen times, just as many as he was years old, before 
he finished it without a single interlineation. He says he was 
particularly prone to this fault ; but he was fully determined to 
overcome it He says he can now write a dozen long letters at a 
single sitting without the interlineation of a single word. In the 
commencement of hia business life, he often rewrote a letter four, 
five, or six times. 

Unlesa you conquer this fault in early Ufe, it will become a 
settled habit It shoiild be made a point not to be yielded on 
any account, that, whether your letter be longer or shorter, it 
shall be folded and inclosed without one word of interlinea- 
tion. 

As a choice of evils, it may possibly be necessary, when in a 
liurry, to interline a word, rather than rewrite a long letter. But 
let such cases be rare exceptions. As a general rule, it is better 
to rewrite than to send a letter defiiced with interlineations. It 
is admitted that this practice may cost time and labor ; but such 
discipline will be rewarded in the end. 

These observations are addressed more especially to the student 
whose habits are not yet formed, and who, by careful eelf-disci- 
pline, can avoid acquiring this very bad one. 
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2. Of Utteiii — The inteilitieation of a letter or letters to cor- 
rect miaspellitig is a worse blemish, if possihle, than the inter- 
lineation of worda It disfigurea the wotd, as the other disfigures 
the spaces between the lines. The reader of your letter mil 
almost believe, if not quite, that 70a learned to spell the vord 
after you had incorrectly written it 

If, however, on reviewing your letter, which should always be 
done before folding, yon find that a letter of a word has been 
omitted, generally the mistake can be corrected, if your manu- 
script has been propwly spaced. To do it, carefully erase the 
whole word with a sharp knifa Then apply to the surface a 
piece of india-rubber, called tn/^eT-oser. Eub the eurfoce vigor- 
ously, using the paper dust under it that has been scraped ofC 
You can thus create a new surface almost as impervious as the 
original Now carefully, and with a light hand, rewrite the word. 
The diffeience in shade will scarcely be perceptibia 

2. ILOTS. — Of course you wiU not post a letter disfigured by 
hltAa. Should one of any considerable size chance to occur, though 
after the letter is finished, if you cannot thoroi^hly erase it, by 
all means throw away your sheet and rewrite. 

Your letter will be i^arded as, in some degree, typical of your 
character. A slovenly business letter indicates that the writer is 
a slovenly business man. A blot on your page is like a blotch 
on your face; only, the one you can prevent, while the oUier, 
perhaps, yon cannot Either, however, preeente a disagreeable 
sight 

If you will take care to not overload your pen, you will rarely 
be troubled with blots on your sheet 

3. FL0CK18HE8> — In a business letter flomdahea are entirely out 
of place, even if admissible in any other. They indicate a kind 
of dash-and-display character in the writer, which no solid busi- 
ness man admires. A letter all filled with pen fiourishes, con- 
taining an application for a situation in which the pen was 
indispensable, would be quite unlikely to secure a favorable re- 
sponse from a man of business sagacity and experience. 
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A ehrewd old banker in Montre^, a few years since, revised a 
five-hwadredr-pmimid note, due four months from date, because of 
the grand flourish to the maker's signature. The paper was well 
recommended. The banker was tmacquaiuted with the flour- 
' ishing signer; but he said the disgusting display excited hia 
suspicion that the maker of that note was flourishing on money 
not his own. At maturity, the paper was worthless. 

But the chief objection to flourishes in a letter ie, that they 
intrude on the lines above and below Uie line of writhig, and 
render the whole page indistinct and illegibla They are mere 
show, without the slightest claim to utility. Indeed, they are a 
serious damage to the appearance of the page. 

Ornamental pemuanship has its place ; and, in iia place, it is 
aU very well But that place is not in the business letter, if in 
fuiy other. 

4. GU88-URBB. — In this country paper and postage are reason- 
ably che^. There is, therefore, no excuse for writing croga-lijus, 
either on the maigin of your sheet, or over the lines of your 
letter on the regular rulings. 

These cross-lines deform your letter and add very much to the 
difficulty of reading it It is very rare indeed, perhaps never, 
that you will see a business letter tiius defaced. But no letter, 
whether of a business or social character, should be thus 
deformed. 

If one sheet does not furnish room enough for what it is 
necessary to include in your letter, by all means take another ; 
but do not spoil what you have already done well You had 
. better, if necessary, pay extra postage. If yoiu- letter is of 
snfKcient importance to be worth reading, you can afford it. If 
it is not, you have no right to tax your correspondent's patience 
to read these tangled cross-lines to learn what is of no conse- 
quence. 

Cross-lines in letter-writing came into use many years ago, on 
account of dear postage fuid the high price of paper. Less than 
twenty-five years ago, it cost more to send a letter &om Detroit 
to New York than it did to send a bushel of wheat or com. 
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The high rates of postage furnished some apol<:^, at that time, 
for utiHzing every nook and comer of the sheet, in writing an 
old-faahioned family letter. But those days have passed, never 
to return to the people of this country; and with them, the 
necessity, if not the inducement, of cross-lining letters. 

Tidies still continue the practice U) some extent, in their 
correspondence with each other. But, generally, the person 
receiving a letter thus di^gured regards it with disfavor, if 
not with disgust It now appears like an affectation of econ- 
omy, or of real economy bordering on stinginess or poverty. 
It is, to say the least against it that can be said, in very bad 
taste. 

6. UNBEItLDIINO, — Although underlining is very well in its 
place, it may be overdone, and often is, by those who have had 
but little experience in letter-writing. Especially this is likely 
to be the case with those who me of a very positive and en- 
thusiastic temperament. Thej seem to feel that nearly half 
their words are of special interest and importance ; and that this 
fact may possibly be overlooked by their correspondents, unless 
attention is particularly called to it. 

In letter-writii^, if a sentence is properly constructed, as a 
general rule, there will be no necessity for underlining, merely to 
give emphasis and importance to a word. Its importance will be 
manifest at a glance. 

Still, it is not to be understood that yon are never to underline. 
There are certein words that should be underlined; though it 
might be difficult to give a rule so comprehensive that it would 
apply in all cases. 

It is proper to use the \mderline for important words, and for 
such as are placed in contrast or antithesis ; as, " Not that I loved 
Cesar less, but that I loved Rome more." Here, the word leas is 
placed in contrast with more. Again : " The prodigal robs his 
heir; the miser rohs himself." 

The names of newspapers should be underlined, especially if 
they are to he printed ; as. The Tribune, The Herald, The Evening 
Journal, The London Times. 
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The names of books also ; as, Cfibbon'a Rome, KeiU's Commenta- 
ries, Pilgrim's Process. 

Also, vords and phrases introduced &om a foreign langaage ; 
as, j>ro hono publico. 

But the caution is t^inst using the underline too &eely. As it 
is generally done for the purpose of giving emphasis, that purpose 
will be defeated by too frequent use. The public speaker whose 
voice is always on the highest pitch finds no margin for emphasis 
when it is really needed. As emphasis ia the relative force given 
to one or more words over the others, when he needs it, he ia 
unable to give it. So indiscriminate underlining ceases to secnie 
special attention, except as it offends the eye of taste. 

Bear in mind that you will probably be prone to underline 
too m.uch rather than too little. When your mind is in doubt 
about the propriety of using the underline, it will be better to 
omit it. 

The rules for underlining matter prepared for the press are, — 

1. One horizontal line drawn under a word or words signifies 
that they are to be printed in Italic letters ; thus, The hells were 
tolling. 

2. Two lines signify that they are to be printed in small capi- 
tals ; thus, " Al.T. WERE LOST." 

3. Three lines sonify that they are to be printed in large capi- 
tals; thus, "EVERY MAN WAS PUT TO THE SWORD." 

4. Four lines are seldom used, except for circulars or hand- 
bills ; but when they are, they signify that the matter thus un- 
derlined is to be displayed in Italic capitals, or according to the 
taste of the printer. 

6. EKASDKES. — Avoid pen erasures; that is, drawing your pen 
along over the word or line after having written it. They give 
your page the very worst possible appearance. They are worse 
than patches on your garments, or coal-dust on your fece. If 
you must rewrite, or send a letter thus disfigured, do not hesitate 
a moment, — rewrite. All that was said against interlineations, 
and much more, may be said against pen erasures. 

If the word at words can be entirely erased with a sharp knife 
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or other instrmneiit, as directed in a former section, it may poaEd- 
bly be better to do so than to rewrite a long letter. But it is 
difficult to do this in a Batisfactory manner, unless the paper is 
very heavy, of solid body, and excellent sorface. 

It ia hwdly proper to say that, in no case whatever, is it better 
to send a letter with pen erasures l^ian to rewrite ; for it m^t 
be possible that, if not sent with aU its defects, it would never be 
sent at aU. If the mail were aboat to close, if the letter must 
go now or never, and if business of importance must suffer for 
want of it, of course, send the letter ; resolving, however, that 
another case of the kind shall not arise. Nothing but the most 
pressing necessity should impel you to allow it in a single in- 
stance. 

Were you to apply for a business position through a letter con- 
taining pen erasures and interlineations, if the place were a 
desirable one, you would be nearly certain not to obtain it. What 
you may regard as a small matter in a business letter, hardly 
worth noticing, possibly may be the turning-point of your entire 
business life. 

Some years ago, a Boston business house advertised in the city 
papers for a clerk. AU applications must be made in the h^id- 
writing of the applicants. Within two days twenty-three appli- 
cations were made by as many young men. 

The handwriting of one was conspicuously superior to that of 
all the others. But he was not invited to an interview. You 
would like to know the reason ; and you shall have it. In writ- 
ing the day of the week, Saturday, he wrote Saterday ; then 
drew his pen over the e, and wrote m above it. 

That was a bad mark, — an unfortunate scratch of the pen. 
The little blemish in that letter may have been of incalculable 
importance to the youthful hand that held it Another was in- 
vited to an interview, and was accepted ; and he is now an equal 
partner in that house, which position is itself a fortuna 

That young man was not refused an interview because he mis- 
spelt Saturday, — for he corrected that, — nor on account of the 
erasure or interlineation ; for, had the members of that house 
known that he had copied his letter a dozen times to get it right. 
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and at last did get it right, they would have admired hia pa- 
tience and peneTeiance. 

But they refused the interview because he, knowing it to be a 
blunder, did not think it of consequence enough to rewrite his 
letter before sending it and correctii^ the blunder. 

They expected applicants would write and rewrite, no matter 
how many times. But because the letter came on the errand it 
did come on, and bearing this blemish, to the writer's own knowl- 
edge, they felt that he needed at least one element of a good 
business man, which he did not and probably never would pos* 
sesB. His first error, misspelling the word, was bad' enough ; but 
his second, the way he corrected it, was much worse. 

7. F0ST8CI1FT. — A postscript is something added to a letter af- 
ter it has passed through the forms of finish. When it contains 
an account of something that haa taken place since the letter was 
completed, or something that has come to the knowledge of the 
writer since, it is serving its proper purpose. Thougji this is the ' 
proper use of a postscript, it is not the general use. It is more 
generally used to supply that which the writer knew just as well 
before he had subscribed his name to his letter as he did after- 
wards. He simply did not think to put it in where it belonged ; 
so he patches up, as it were, the holes of the garment, in which 
there should have been none left. 

Some letters are half pcstscript It is not unusual, with some 
persons, to add one after another, until there are as many as there 
are par^raphs in the body of the letter. This is a kind of gen- 
eral interlineation. 

To add something, by way of postscript, which properly belongs 
in the body of the letter, and which ought to constitute one of 
the principal paragraphs, is a very awkward way out of an un- 
necessary difficulty. It shows a kind of slip-shod carelessness, 
loose habits of composition, or a want of practice in writing. 

It has been said that " a lady's letter is never complete without 
a postscript." But ladies certainly do not monopolize this &ult. 
It is quite a common one with the other sex. 

To avoid postscripts, the items to be embraced in a letter should 
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■fae noted down on a scrap of paper before commencing. They 
should also be arranged in their proper order ; so that those that 
are related to each other shall have theli proper connection in the 
letter. Let them be next-door neighbors. 

It is not desirable, as a general rule, that a business letter 
should embrace a great variety of topics. It is better to make 
each the subject of a letter by itself. Especially, no topic of im- 
portance should be the subject of a postscript. It is preferable 
to rewrite, or make the afterthought the subject of another letter. 

8. THE CHARACTER A. — The character & is generally used too 
freely. It has its places and uses, but they are few. By some 
persons the word and ia seldom written. They nearly always 
use the character & instead. Except in the following cases, and 
perhaps a very few others, this character should not be employed 
to take the place of the word for which it stands. It may be 
used, — 

1. As a connective of the surnames of a business drm ; as, 
Jones & Smith ; Dunn & Brown ; Inman, White, & Mat/mond. 

2. The surname and some word expressive of relationship, the 
two signifying a business firm ; as. Brown & Brothers; Bannister 
& Son. 

3. As a connective of Christian names, or initial letters of 
them, to a surname in common ; as, J. H. & S. JR. Perkins ; M. 
L., A., & D. Emmons ; John & George Hibbard. 

4. As a connective of one or more names of a firm to the 
abbreviation Co., which signifies Company ; as, John Smith <& Co.; 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

5. It is properly used with the letter c ; thus, &e., signifying 
and so forth. 

It is so generally used in these classes of cases, that it might 
be regarded in bad taste to substitute the word and for it But 
before using it in any other, be sure that you have the sanction 
of good authority. 

9. FIGURES FOR VOROS. — Proper discrimination should be exer- 
cised in the use of figures in the body of a letter. Like the 
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character ^, they Itsve their places, and in their proper places the 
Bubatitutioii of words woidd appear awkward and clumsy. Cus- 
tom has established their use for dates, time of day, rates, quan- 
tities, prices, and, in bills and bookkeeping, aggregate amounts. 
They may also be used for numbers to designate articles thus 
known ; as. No. 2, 3, &o. Also for numbers indicating places of 
residence ; as, We live at 600 Broadway. A letter would have a 
very bungling appearance if dated thus : August sevenieenih, eigh- 
teen hundred and seventy-two. 

Numbers should not be written partly in figures and partly in 
words ; as, Tlie army coTisisted of SO thousand rnen ; We live at 
SCO and twenty Broadway ; I saw 5 hundred ^leep in a drove; 
He owes me twenty 5 dollars. 

It is usual to write the ammint for which n^otiable paper is 
given both in figures and words, — the figures being placed in 
the mai^n, generally at the left-hand upper or lower comer. 
In acknowledging the receipt of money, whether in currency, 
checks, or drafts, the sum is quite generally expressed in figures 
aa weU as words ; as. Your favor of the 6th inst, containing 
draft for Jive hundred dollars (8500), is received, &c. 

You should never b^n a sentence in figures ; as, SOO passen- 
gers were lost on board the Arctic. 500 barrels of flour were 
thrown overboard. 

These remarks are not intended to apply to biUa of goods, or 
merchandise where sums are to be added or multiplied, and aggre- 
gate amounts m« to be ascertained by the process. 

10. lEAB-PENClL \FRITraG. — Kever write a business letter in 
lead-pencil marks. It is disrespectful to your correspondent 
The lines are not as eaaUy read as when written with ink; 
they are easily blurred or defaced ; and they may be erased 
or altered, when self-interest requires and it can be done with 
safety. 

A Kew York mtochant, who had had but little business experi- 
ence, left a large number of demands for collection with a lawyer 
in Ohio. The lawyer collected and remitted one thousand dollars, 
which the merchant acknowledged the receipt of by a letter written 
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with a lead-pencil Soon after the merchant died. His books of 
account showed that he had credited the lawyer with one thousand 
dollars. But the letter, in the possession of the lawyer, acknowl- 
edged that the meichant had received two thousand dollars. It re- 
quired but little skill to erase, with india-rubber, the monosyllable 
one, and to write two in its place. May be the lawyer had not 
done it ; but it was a case of grave suspicion, ending in a lawsuit 
in which the lawyer was successful 

Receipts should never be given in lead-pencil writing. It is 
unsafe and nnbusiness-like. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTEB n. 
laexciuaHe Blemahtt, 

1. What i» the subject of this chapter? 

2. What IB the subject of this section? 

3. What bad habit do some penone fall into? 

4. What must be done when irords are left OUt ? 

5. Where are omissions to be inserted? 

6. What ifl the caret used for? 

7. When had you better rewrite your-letter? 

8. What are these interlineations? 

9. What appearance do they give to a letter? 
10. How may they be avoided? 

It. How many tunes did a well-known business man rewrite his letter? 

12. What kind of a letter does be now write? 

13. If you do not early conquer this fault, what will be the rewdt? 

14. What is said about rewriting? 

15. What, about a choice of evils? 

16. "WTiat will- the practice of rewriting cost? 
IT. To whom are these remarks applicable ? 

18. What is said about interlining letters of words? 

19. What will the reader of your letter believe? 

20. How can this be remedied? 

BloU. 

1. What is the subject of this section? 

2. When shonld you rewrite? 

3. How is your letter regarded? 

4. What does a slovenly letter indicate? 
6. What is a blot compared to? 

6. What care wUl prevent biota? 
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\. What is the subject of this wction ? 

2. Where are flourisheH out of place? 

3. What do the/ indicate? 

4. How would they aoswer ia a baginew applicadon ? 
i. What is Bud of tbe Montreal banker? 

6. What was the result? 

7. What ia the chief objection to flouriHhea? 

Croti-lMia, 

1. What is the subject of this sectioD? 

2. What is said about cross-tines ? 

3. What appeuance do they give to a letter T 

4. Suppose one sheet is not large enough without crora-liniiig? 
fi. Suppose it costs you extra postage? 

6. What is said about taxing your corraspondent's patience to read croM- 
lioes? 

7. What brought cross-lines into use ? 

8. What is said of cost of postage a few years ago ? 

9. What excuse did this fumieh ? 

to. How do persons regard cross-lines who receive the letter containing 
lliem? 

11. What does the practice now ihow? 

12. In what, kind of taste is it said to be ? 

1. What is the snbject of this section? 

2. By whom is it often overdone ? 

8. When is there generally no necessity for it ? 

4. When should you underline ? 

h. Give an example ? 

6. What names should be underlined? 

7. What words and phrases? 

8. What is the caution here agunst? 

9. What is the effect of too frequent underlining? 
^ 10. What is said about the public speaker? 

11. What is emphasis? 

13. What shall yon do when yon are in doubt about nnderUning? 

13. What does one underline ognify in matter prepared for the press? 

H. What do two? 

15. What do three? 

18. What do four? 
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Eratvrta. 

1. Wliat i£ Uie subject of tlds eection ? 

2. What is a pen erasure? 
8. What is it compared t«? 

4. What should you do rather than erase? 

5. When may you erase ? 

G. What is said about erasures in applying for a business position? 

7. What is B^d about a small matter? 

8. What did a Boston business house adTertise for ? 

9. How did tliey require tlie applications to be made ? 

10. How many did they soon have ? 

11. Why was not the best penman invited to an interview? 

1 2. Wliat is Biud of tlie little scratch of the pen 1 

13. What about the one who was" accepted ? 

14. For what was the best penman not rejected? 
]6. For what uw he? 

16. What did the firm expect of applicants ? 

17. Wbatdidthey think this young man lacked? 

1 8. What did they think of his first error ? 

19. What of the second? 



PosUeripta. 

1. What is the subject of this section ? 

2. What is a postscript? 

8. When is it serving its proper purpose ? 

A. For what is it generally used ? 

B. What are some letters, as to postseriptB? 

6. How many do some persons use ? 

7. What is this called? 

8. What is a postscript of matter that belongs in the body of the letter? 

9. What does it show? 

10. How may postscripts be avoided? 

11. What is said about a variety of topics in a budness letter? 

12. What should each topic of importance be the subject of? 

13. What should be done iu case of afteMhoughts? 



1. What is the subject of this secUoD 7 

2. How is it generally Used ? 

3. Name some of its uses? 
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Figures for Words. 



1. Wlkat is the nibject of this eection? 

2. For what has custom established their nae? 
8. How should numbers not be written ? 

4. How is it usual to write amounts in negotiable paper? 
b. 'Where iwe the figiires placed in such caaes ? 

6. How are amounts generally written in letters acknowledging the rec^pt 
of money ? 

7. What about beginning sentences with figures? 

8. To what do not these remarka apply? 

Lead-Pencil Writing. 

1. What is the subject of this section ? 

2. What is said about writing letters with pendl? 

3. Why not write with pencil ? 

4. What did a New York merchant do ? 

5. How much did the lawyer remit? 

6. How did the merchant acknowledge the receipt? 

7. After his death, what did his books show? 

8. What did his letter to the lawyer show ? 

9. How could one be changed to two? 

10. How did the case end? 

11. Why ehould not receipts be given in pencil mark ? 
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INTRODUCTION. 

EVEBT buamesa man finds it necessary to ■write business 
letters ; for, at the present day, a laige proportion of the 
commerce of the world is carried on through the medium of 
the pen. 

It is said to be a difficult thing to vrite a good letter. Proba- 
bly every b^inner would indorse this statement There are 
some parts that are quite easy to leara, and there are others that 
are not so easy. We have already passed over the easy part 

While it is comparatively an easy matter, by patient practice, 
to give to a letter the proper mechanical structure and dress, it is 
more difficult to give to it the necessary literary structure anJl 
dress. This requires something more than mere mechanical 
ingenuity and skUl ; and although this field is a broad one, but 
few definite rules can be laid down for the guidance of the stu- 
dent, a comprehension of which does not imply advanced culture 
on hifl part. With this the business student has not in all cases 
been favored. 

To write a good letter on any subject requires, not only an 
acquaintance with that subject itself, but also a command of 
language suitable for the purpose. A wide range of knowledge 
is requisite to good letter-writing on general subjects. But a 
man may possess this range of knowledge, be thoroughly versed 
in literature and the sciences, be familiar with the rules of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and the laws of language, yet be unable to write 
an acceptable letter. Some very excellent scholars write poor 
letters; while, on the other hand, some men of very limited 
attainments, having no claims to critical scholarship, may be 
able to write excellent letters on subjects with which they are 
familiar. 
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Many of our ablest oratoia are, in the liberal sense of the 
phTase, educated men ; but they are not all of this class. A 
college education is not, therefore, indispensable to oratory. Fat- 
rick Henry, Henry Clay, and Stephen A. Douglas, thoi:^ not 
educated at the tiniversity, in oiatoiy were the peers of Daniel 
Webster, John C, Calhoun, and William H. Seward. 

So Dr. Franklin, ■with the rough, friendless world for a school- 
house, and a printing-press for a schoolmaster, in the art of 
letter-writing was the equal of the gifted and cultured Madison 
or Hamilton. 

But, as every person who. reasons correctly must reason logi- 
cally, whether he imderstands logic as a science or not, so there 
are certain literary marks in every good business letter, whether 
the writer knows the names and reasons for such marks or not. 
As no illogical reasoning can be correct, however beautiful and 
vigorous the language . of the reasoner, so the business letter, if 
wanting conformity to certain well-known Uteraiy rules, must 
be imperfect, and subject the writer to derision and ridicule. 

Within the limits of a volume of this size, of course it cannot 
be expected that all the rules essential to the literary finish of a 
good business letter can be set forth in order. To attempt this 
would be to fail It would be an attempt to write a complete 
cyclopaedia of every department of human knowlec^ 

But it is proposed to call the student's attention to a few things 
to he observed, and a few things to be avoided, relatii^ to the 
literature of a business letter, an acquaintance with which will 
afford him some aid. Most of them are so simple, that they can 
be understood by any one who has been favored with the osual 
opportunities afforded by the common district school ; and a 
young man should hardly attempt to obtain a systematic busi- 
ness education who is deficient in the branches generally taught 
there. 

QUESTIONS ON THE INTSODUCTION. 

1. What doei everj bnnneM man find it neceuary to write ? 

2. How is mocli of the world'a conunerce carried on ? 

S. Wliat is Bud about the difficulty nl writing « good letter? 
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4. Wlut part haTe ycm already passed over? 
fi. Wbat is comparatively an easy msttet? 

6. What ia more difficult ? 

7. Wbat does the literary part Mqtdre ? 

8. Wliat is Baid about rules on this subject? 

9. What does it require to write a good letter on any subject ? 

10. What is reqniBite to good letter-writing on general subjects? 

11. With what may one be acqu8iDt«d, and yet be unable to write a good 
letter? 

12. WLst miay one do, even with limited attainments? 

1 3. What is Ksid aboDt the education of orators ? 

14. As some are not BchoIaiB, what does this show? 
Ifi. What great orators are mentioned ? 

16. What acnnnpliahed letter-writers are mentioned ? 

17. Which of them was not a classical scholar? 

18. With whom is he compared? 

19. What is said about logical reasoning ! 
!0. What, abont literary marks of a letter ? 

21. What in the student's attention to be called to? 
82. By whom can- these rules be understood? 
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CHAPTER I. 

THINGS TO BE OBSERVED. 



PAKT SECOND, like Part First, will be presented in two 
chapters. Chapter I. will treat of Things to ie observed, and 
Chapter II. of Things to he avoided. 



SECTION I. 

CAFITAIj lbtters. 

' BLACKBOARD EXEBCISE. 



2. BentenoeB. 

3. Poetry. 

4. Names- . . 



5. Initials^. . . 

6. Titles. 



1. Ofpenona. 

2. Of plaoen. 

3. OeoErapMoaL 

1. ITamM of pereonB. 

2. ITanMa of plaoes. 

3. UteraiT tiUea. 

4. AbbrerlaUons. 



7. Proper adjectives. 



1. Capitals. 

9. Supreme Being. 

10. Direct quotation, 
r 1. Nomw. 

11. Titles of books. ] 2. Verba. 
( 3. Adjeotivea. 

12. Titles of eaaays; names of newspapers. 

13. Pronoun I- 

14. Inteijeotion 0. 

15. Days of week. 

16. Months. 

Until you hecome familiar with their use, great care should 
be taken in the distribution of capital letters. The use of them 
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where they do not belong is as much of an error &s their omis- 
sion where they do belong. 

Some authors tell you that when your mind is in douht whether 
to use a capital in a given case, to let the doubt weigh against 
its use, and to reject it. A better rule would be, to settle the 
doubt when it arises, and then act accordingly. Next time you 
win probably have no doubt about it. 

Although you can find rules in every common-school grammar 
for the use of capital letters, it is thought proper to give a few 
in this place, aa the work can hardly be complete without them. 

In the following cases a capital letter should be used : — 

1. The first letter of every paragrapL 

2. The first letter commencing immediately after a period, used 
as a pause.. 

3. The first letter of every line of poetry. 

4. The first letter of every proper name, consisting of, 

iBt. Christian or surnames of pergons, or both combined ; as, 
John Smith. 

2d. The names of places ; aa, Rodiester, Neto Torh, Bwffcdo. 

3d. All geographical names, such as are applied to oceans, seas, 
lakes, rivers, mountains, states, counties, towns, cities, etc,, etc. ; 
as. Pacific Ocean, Baltic Sea, Lake Uric, St. Lawrence River, Cats- 
Mil MouTUains, Pennsylvania, Monroe Couviy, PUtfimrgh. 

5. All initial letters, consisting, 

1st Of initials for the names of persona ; B&,J. Q. Adams. 

2d. For the names of places ;aA,N.T. for New York; 0. for Ohio. 

3d. For literary titles ; as, LL. D. for Doctor of Laws; D. D. 
for Doctor of Divinity ; A. M. for Master of Arts. 

4th. The letters beginning abbreviations, in cases where, if 
written in full, the words should commence with capitals; as, 
Esq. for Esquire ; Capt. for Captain ; Dl. for Illinois. 

6. The first letter of titles of honor, office, or respect, whether 
abbreviated or written in fuU ; as, Om. Wadaworth ; Hamilton 
Pish, Secretary of Slate. 

7. The first letter of proper adjectives, or adjectives formed 
from proper names ; as, the Soman government; American his- 
tory ; the Morse telegraph; Astor Library. 
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8. The first letter of any word that aigmfies the place of hap- 
piness in a future life ; as, Hm,ven ; Paradise of God. When 
heaven ia used in the plural number, signifying the sky, it should 
not begin with a capital ; as. The heavens were overcast with clovds 
and darkness. 

9. The first letter of the name of the Supreme Seing, and of 
all words standing for that name ; as, God ; Lord ; Jehovah ; Fa- 
ther ; Holy One ; Eternal One ; Supreme Being, && 

10. The first letter of every direct quotation, unless introduced 
by a conjunction ; as, " Give me liberty, or give me death." It 
should not begin with a capital when introduced by a conjunc- 
tion ; as. We have been taught that " honesty is the best "policy " ; 
if " honesty ia the best policy," let every business man rigidly prac- 
tice it. 

11. In writing the titles of books, the foUowii^ is the rule : — 
Ist. Begin all nouns with a capital letter ; as, The Pilgrim's 

Progress; The Life and Writings of Josqihvs. 

2d, Begin all verbs with a capital; What I Know about 
xo/rming. 

3d. Begin all adjectives with a capital ; as, Bidory of the 
Great American Conflict. 

12. All titles of newspaper articles, literary and scientific, or 
other essays, and the names of newspapers, periodicals, &c. 

13. Always write the prononn I with a capital ; as, / saw in 
my dream. 

14 Also the interjection 0. 

15. Begin the names of the days of the week with a capital ; 
as, Sunday, Monday, &c. 

16, Begin the names of the months of the year with a capital ; 
as, January, February, Sac. 

The names of the seasons of the year should not begin with a 
capital ; as, spring, mmmer, autumn, winter. 

Although not strictly correct, business men nsnally begin with 
capitals the names of articles of merchandise, as. Beef, Pork, 
Flour, Lard, Butter, &c., when making bills of them, or when 
referring to them in written correspondenca 

There are no settled rules for the use of capitals in hand-bills, 
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newspaper adTertiaementa, market reporte, shipping news, &c. 
Every one, whether writer or printer, follows Ma own taate. 

These are tiie principal rules for the use of capital letteia. 
Discretion maj sometimes be exercLBed, and capitals may be used 
occasionally in caaea not covered by these tulea. You are more 
likely, however, to use them where they do not belong than you 
are to omit them where they do belong. 



QUESTIONS ON SECTION L 

1 . Wliat is the nibjoct of tluB seetion ? 

2. What is B^d abont caro in using them ? 

3. What, about using them where they do not belong ? 

4. Wliat do some authors tell yoa to do irhen you are in doubt aboat nsiiig 
them? 

6. What is a better rule? 

6. Why is that a better rule ? 

7. What is the first rule about using them? 

8. What is the second rule ? 

9. What, the third? 

10. What, about proper names? 

] 1. How many classes of proper namea ? 

12. How are initial letters to be written? 

13. How are abbreviations to begin? 

14. What is the sixth rule ? 

16. What are proper adjectdves? 

1 6. With what letters are they to begin ? 

1 7. What is the eighth rule ? 

18. When should not the word heaven be^n with a capital? 

19. What is said about writing the name of the Supreme Being? 
30. What is the rule about direct quotations ? 

21. Give some examples ? 

32. What is the rule about writiDg the titles of books 7 

23. What is rule twelve ? 

24. What pronoun are you always to write with a capital letter? 
26. What mterjection ? 

SS. How are you to begin the names of the days of the week ? 

!7. How, the names of the months? 

28. How, the names of the seasons? 

29. What is said about the names of articles of merchandise ? 

30. What, about advertisements, haud-bills, &c. ? 
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THINGS TO BE OBSERVED. 



SECTION II. 

PUWOTCATIOS. 



2. Pnnotnatioii marks. 



The proper punctaation of a piece of composition eontribntes 
almost as mncli to the correct interpretation of the writei's mean- 
ing as the words which he employs. It ia, however, quite too 
mneh n^lected by a laige proportion of our business men. 

BLACKBOAItD EZESCISK 

L The Period. (.) 

2. TI16 Colon. ( I ) 

3. The Semicolon. ( t ) 

4. The OonunBi. ( , ) 
6. .The Interrogation. ( 1 ) 

6. The Exclamation. ( 1 ) 

7. TheDaah. (— ) 

8. The Farentheala. < <> ) 
0. Quotation SEarlES. (" ") 

10. The BTphen. (- } 

I>imctvaiion is defined 1^ "Webster to be " the act or art of 
ponctoating or pointii^ a writing or discourse, or the act or art 
of marTHng with poluts ^e divisions of a discourse into sen- 
tences, and clauses or members of a sentence." 

It will be seen that this definition applies to letter-wiitii^ ; 
and it is as important in this branch of liteiature as in more 
elaborate composition. 

The student may learn pnnctnation either as an art or as a 
science, or aa both. Many, if not most, of our beat business letter- 
writers learn it as the printers generally do, — by the eye, or as 
an art To understand it as a science requires, in advance, a tol- 
embly good knowledge of grammar ; and even good grammariana, 
it is believed, practice it as an art quite as much as they do as a 



Punctaation was not practiced at aU by the ancients ; nor by 
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the moderns to any extent, until after the invention of printing. 
The first books that were printed exhibit no acquaintance, by 
writer or printer, with the subject In any such sense as we now 
understand the term, punctuation did not come into use until the 
sixteenth century, or about three hundred years ago. 

A letter with no punctuation marks presents an unfinished 
and unhnsiness-lite appearance. The student who is famihar 
with the science of grammar will easily learn to punctuate his 
letters. Sut he who knows nothing of that science must learn 
punctuation as an art ; which can be done only by close observa- 
tion in the reading of matter in which it has been properly done. 

It would be a useful exercise, and it is recommended, to prac- 
tice copying from the printed page such articles and essays aa 
have been written by accomplished authors, carefully noting the 
punctuation. 

Write a few paragraphs daily; and at first, without punctu- 
ating, them. Then close the pamphlet or book, and proceed to 
punctuate your manuscript copy carefully, and aa correctly as 
possible. Compare it then with the printed paragmph, and 
make the necessary corrections. Kepeat this exercise over and 
over again, and you will soon have the satisfaction of finding 
that you are advancing in the art. Any good work on letter- 
writing, in which you can find scores of letters, will answer an 
excellent purpose for this exercise. You can use those published 
as models in the latter part of this work. 

1. THE PEIIOD. — The period indicates the loi^st pause of any 
of the marks. It is placed at the end of every paragraph, and at 
the end of every sentence, unless the paragraph ends with, or the 
sentence contains, an exclamation or question ; as, / icent to New 
York last week. Did you go to New York yesterday ? Itberty ! 
soWTtd ovce delighiful to every Roman ear ! 

In letter- writing, the period should be placed at the end of the 
heading or date ; as, Rochester, N Y., August 22, 1872. 

It should also be placed after the name or names before the 
complinientary address, or the address proper ; as, Mestra. Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., Neuj York. Gentlemen, — 

,.,„„,T,.Googlc 
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It should also be placed after the signature to the letter ; as, 
Very respectfully yours, Wa^ington Irving. 

It should be placed at the end of the superscriptioa on the en- 
velope ; as, Jo/iM Smith, Esq., 110 Broadway, New York. 

It is always used with initials, whether standing for titles or 
names; also with abbreviations; as, I^ands Wayland, LL. D., 
for Doctor of Laws; Geo. H. Burrill, for George Howard Bur- 
rill ; Miek. for Michigan ; Br. for Doctor ■; N. E. for North East ; 
Esq. for Esquire. 

2. THE COLON. — The colon is used when the idea of the writer 
has been fully stated, but there is yet something to follow, to give 
force to the statement ; as, / leave the world behind : it has no 
joys for me. 

The colon should be placed before a direct quotation, unless in- 
troduced by a conjunction ; as. The Saviour taught v^ to pray : 
" Qim Its this day our daily bread." And God said : " Let there be 
light ; and tliere was light." 

It is used also when the writer is about to particularize, imme- 
diately before beginning the- items ; aa. We desire to liear from 
you, OTt the following points : — 

1. JTow our interests will probably he affected by the recent fire in 
your city ; and, 

2. What is the condition of the wheat market in your vicinity. 
It is also used before an explanation of items about to be 

given ; aa. Regarding the matters of inquiry contained .in your 
letter of the 6th inst, from, present appearances we can oviy say : 
Pork will he dull for some time to come; Good Beef cannat be ob- 
tained at any price. 

3. THE SBMCOLOH. — The semicolon is a point of frequent use, 

and is intermediate between the colon and the comma. It does 
not indicate as long a pause aa the colon, but longer than the 
comma. It generally showa that something is to foUow before 
the sense of the writer on what has been said can be complete ; 
as. The Latin order of language is more animated; the Englvih 
more clear and distinct. Not that I shall he absent ; hut I can- 
not give my attention to the business." 
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It is often used to separate the parts in which .Hie comma has 
been naed ; as. Mirth should be the embroidery of conversation, 
not the web; and wit the ornament of the mind, not thefumiiure. 

4. TIE COKU. — This point marks the smallest divisiona of 
sentences, and is a sigQ of the shortest pause. 

It eigoifies thai which is aU off. As this point is used, in 
punctuation more than any other, and, perhaps, than all others, 
the student is advised to make himself familiar with the rules 
for its application. These rules are too numerous to admit of their 
insertion in a work of this size and design The only extensive 
work on the subject we know of is Wilson's Punetiiaiion, As 
treated in granunars or rhetorics the student generally gets as 
many wrong as correct ideas about the use of this point The 
rules should be critically studied, and patiently practised, until 
the student becomes perfectly familiar with them. 

6. THB HTEEE0G4T10IS PODIT. — The interrogation point properly 
belongs at the end of every interrogative sentence, or sentence 
asking a question ; as. Are we to hegin our Journey to-morrow 
morning f 

It should be used also after an interrogative clause abruptly 
thrown into a sentence ; as. The failure of the enterprise was twn- 
plde, {and who could not have foretold it T) causing, as it did, 
the bankruptcy of the pretectal: 

6. THE EXCIA1IUTI05 four, — The exdamation. point is used 
Immediately after an exclamatory sentence, clause, phrase, or 
word ; as. What a fall was thai ! the folly of sinners ! Fire ! 
Fire in the forest ! 

7, THB BASH. — The dash is thrown in as a mark of separa- 
tion between the main sentence and parte abruptly introduced ; 
as. We are vicforions — witness our trophies — in this bloody 

■ contest. It denotes a break or suspension of the sense, and is 
often used instead of the comma, semicolon, colon, or even the 
period. 
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It is often HBed after, and in connection with, the other points, 
in which cases it signifies that a longer paose is to be observed 
than those points indicate. Generally, in this country, it is used 
^ter the address in letter-writing, in connection with the comma 
or colon ; thus, Sea/r Sir, — Cfentlemen, — 

It is frequently placed after the colon, when the writer is 
about to particukrize ; as. The /dlowing is ike programme of 
exercises: — 

1. Music by the Band. 

2. Prayer by the Chaplam. 

3. Oration by the Orator of the Day. 

The dash is used to indicate the omission of something, as fig- 
ures, letters, names, or words ; as. About tlie year 18 — my friend 

Jfr. and I commenced our Journey, &c. On our way we met 

Esq.B n. 

The dash is often used instead of marks of parenthesis ; as. We 
distinctly saw one or the other — and we are not certain which — 
pass our door about sunset. 

8. THB PAKESTHESIS.— "Webster Bays: "The parenthesis is a 
word or sentence inserted, by way of comment or explanation, in 
the midst of another sentence, of which it is independent in con- 
struction, and which is complete without it" It i8 like a by-path, 
into which the traveler steps a moment, while on his journey. 
Take the following examples : / have now lived in this world 
(as the Family Bible testifies) a little over eighty years. All Chris- 
tians (of whatever sect) believe that the Bible contains the revealed 
will of God. We can promise you {including those shipped to-day) 
five hundred barrels. 

It will be seen that, if the phrases included in the marks of 
parenthesis in the foregoing examples were entirely omitted, the 
sentences would nevertheless be completa They have no gram- 
matical connection with the sentences. The words included are 
not necessary to make sense, but are merely explanatoiy. 

9. HUOTiTION IABS8. — The quotation maris consist of two 
inverted commas placed at the beginning of words, clauses, or 
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sentences -wliich are taken fiom some other autlior or speaker, and 
two commas not inverted placed at the end ; thns, A quaint ' 
torUer observes that " Satan never proposes partnership with one 
who is projitahly and pleasantly employed." "An idle man's braint 
are Satan's loork-shop." 

You mtist observe that when yon give the sense or substance 
of what another has said, and not the exact words, you are not to 
use the marks of quotation ; aa, Senrj Clay often said he would 
rather be right than he President of the United States. 

10. TEE HTPHEIf. — The hyphen signifies under one, into one, 
together, and is a sign used for joining two simple words into one 
compound word, or for uniting two syllables of the same word. 
There are several classes of cases where the hyphen is generally 
used. These are, first, for joining two or more simple words so as 
to form but one, called a compound word. The simple words are 
united by the hyphen ; thus, two is a simple word, and so la 
thirds. United by a hyphen, we have two-thirds, a compound 
word. 

In speaking of compound words, Kerl says, in his Compreheit^ 
eive English Grammar : — 

" A compound word should denote one idea rather thaji two or 
more; or it should have a meaning different from that of the 
separated words ; or it should imply a change in the parts of 
speech ; or it should be known as the familiar term for a certain 
object or attribute." He gives as examples the compound words : 
Morse-fly, orang-outang, goose-berry, to-night, wUdr^ose, slippy-elm,, 
apple-orchard, &c. 

In the second place, in simple words of two or more sylla- 
bles, the hyphen is used only at the end of a line at the right, 
to connect the part of the word written there with the part 
that is carried forward to be finished on the next liua lu such 
cases it connects syllables only. It must not be used to con- 
nect parts of syllablea Here is a correct use of it : The Let- 
ters of Junius are anonymous. Incorrect use of it : This commun- 
ication is confidential. 

A third class of cases is when " the hyphen is used to distiu' 
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guish words of similar spelling, but difTerent piommciatioii and 
meaning ; also, to form one compound term of words which, if 
not thus united, would have a different signification. 

" Thus, re-wai(M)ji means fA« act of creating again ; and when the 
word ia So written the first e ia long, as in rne. If we omit the 
hyphen, we have recreation, — quite a different word, equivalent 
to rdaxation, amusement; and we must give the first vowel the 
sound of e in rmt" — Quackenios's Composition and Rhetoric, pp. 
143, 144 

Fotirth, it is also used between two vowels to show that they 
belong to different syllables ; as, co-operate, re-enter. 

The hyphen is not to be used as a connective of the letters of 
,a word of one syllable. Such a word must not be written partly 
on one line and finiabed on the other. If there is not room to 
write the entire word at the end of the line at the right, carry it 
to the next line. Inequality of apacea at the right does not hurt 
the appearance of your page. 



QUESTIONS ON SECTION IL 

1. What is tlie subject of this sectioD? 

2. How is punctuation defined? 
8. How may it be learned? 

4. How do most persons learn it? 

5. How do printers learn it? 

6. What ia oeceasary in order to understand it as a sctence? 

7. How long since it was introduced? 

8. How does a letter appear without it? 

9. IMio can easily learn it? 

10. ^Vhat wonid be a useful exercise? 

11. How should yoD do this? 

12. What satisfaction will this afford? 
IS. TMiat work can be selected for this? 

14. What does the period indicate? 

15. Where is it placed? 

16. What are the exceptions? 

IT. Where should it Itrst be placed io a letter? 

18. Where, next? 

19. In what other places? 

20. Where, oo the envelope? 
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2t. How is it uBeil iritli initiali? 
32. ^Vhe^ is the colon used? 

23. Ilovr Li it made? 

24. How is it used widi qnotatioiu? 

25. How, in pskTticularizing item*? 
2S. Describe a semicolon. 

27. Whak It the puue indicated b^ it? 

28. What docs it general!/ show? 

29. What does tlie comma mark? 

50. What does it wgnify? 

81. How much is it used? 

82. Where can rales bo foond for its use? 

83. Where does the inteiroga^n-point belong? 
34. Id what claoMB should it be used ? 

85- Where is the exclamation-point osed? 

S6. Where is the dash used ? 

87. What does it denote? 

8S. What is it often used instead of? 

59. When ased with other points, what does it indicate 7 

40. How is it need with the address in a letter? 

41. How is it used with the colon? 

45. How is it used for omissions? 

43. What is the parenthesis? 

44. What is it compared with? 

' 49. What do the quotation-^narks consist of 7 

46. What are they used for ? 

47. When are they not used, though refening to the language of another? 

48. What does the hyphen signify ? 

49. What is it used for? 

60. What is the first class of cases? 

51. What does Keri say about compound words? 

52. What exiunpIcB does he give? 

53. What is the second class of cases for its use? 
64. What does it connect in such cases? 

G5. What is the third class of cases for its use? 
56. The fourth? 

67. What ia said of its use a> a connective of letters in w<nrds of one syl- 
lable? 
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SECTION in. 

LITEBABT ITEM8. 

BLACKBOARD BXJ£BCISE> 
From «ectkiii S to S Inclnsire. 

1. Capital I«tten.> 

2. Punotaatios.* 

3. Arrangement of Items. 

4. Spelling. 

5. Grammatioal Accuracy. 

6. Brevity. 

7. Style. 

8. Short Sentences. 

9. Abbreriations. 

3. IRRASGEMEST OP ITEIS — Wlien a letter ia to coDtain aevetal 
business items, these items should be noted down, and arranged 
according to their proper order of presentation, before beginning 
the letter. Particularly this should be done by those who have 
had but little practice in letter-writing. If this preparation for 
the letter is not made, some item may be overlooked, or you may 
be compelled to make it the subject of an awkward postscript, or 
the arrangement of the items in the letter may be without sys- 
tem, and such as to bring things together which have no rela- 
tion whatever to each other. 

This advice is especially applicable when your letter is to be 
an answer to one which you have received. Itemize the points, 
and arrange them in the proper order, before beginning your 
answer. 

Business men often receive letters in answer to their own in 
which there is no mention of the very thing of most importance for 
them to know. By next mail, perhaps, or two or three days later, 
the omission may happen to be discovered by the writer, and he 

* These sections have been analyzed, but exe induded here as belonging 
to the genenJ dividon of " Thingi to be obseirved." 
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despatches a supplementary letter, covering the subject which 
belonged in, but was left out of, the first. But, in the mean time, 
business of importance had to be transacted, in ignorance of the 
very item of information contained in the supplementary letter. 
Hundreds or thousands of dollars may have been lost, on account 
of the correspondent's neglect, 

Jotting down the heads or items before beginning your lettet 
will effectually guard against these omissions. 

4. SPELLING. -^ If you are prone to incorrect spelling, that baJ 
habit must be corrected, no matter what the cost of labor and 
attention. Some persons learn to spell by the eye, some by 
sound, and others by both. 

Printers aiid educated deaf and dumb persons, as classes, are 
among the very best spellers ; and they learn chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, to spell by sight. Spelled wrong, the word does not look 
right, whether written or printed. 

The deaf mute has no idea of sound, and cannot be taught any- 
thing about it. Yet write or print any word incorrectly, which 
his eye has once seen written or printed, and he detects the error 
at once. Take as an example the word wniH, on which so many 
persons blunder, and write it uniill, and he does not know what 
it means. To his eye, it is a strange word ; he knows no such in 
our language. 

So take the word bright, and wiite it Irite; the word brilliant, 
and write it hriliant ; the word gone, and write it gon ; and he 
who spells by sight will observe the error at a glance. 

Nearly all our knowledge of spelling comes by sight ; and, 
therefore, correct spelling is the result of practice in reading and 
writing. The old-fashioned method of leMning this art by stand- 
ing in a class, and receiving the words from the teacher, and then 
spelling at them, never made a good speller since the first spell- 
ii^-book was published. 

Careful reading and careful writing, with close attention to the 
rules of orthography, will, in the course of time, make a good 
speller of almost any person. Those rules may be found in thr 
spelling-book and dictionary. 
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Every stadent should have a dictionaiy at Ma elbow ; and it 
should be consulted with frequency. Indeed, every family ought 
to have a dictionary in every occupied room. There should be 
one in the parlor, one in the sitting-room, one in the dining-room, 
one in the nursery, one in the kitchen, and one in every bedroom. 
The dictionary is an article of necessity. No child of ten years old 
should be allowed to be without one. A copy can be procured 
for a few shillings at any bookstore. It is the cheapest book sold, 
and the best, except the Bible. Indeed, you need the one to un- 
derstand the other. 

Wdister's and Worcester's are the standard authorities, in this 
country ; some give preference to the one, and some to the other ; 
and although they differ in the orthography of some words, if one 
spells according to either author, he wUl at least escape ridicule. 
They can be obtained at all prices, from fifty centa each to ten or 
twelve dollars ; and of aU sizes, containing from five thousand to 
a hundred thousand words. 

A letter having in it a single word miaspeBed stamps the 
writer with gross ^orance or with unpardonable carelessness. 
He should never use a word on paper that he does not know 
how to spell correctly. A mistake of this kind is sure to excite 
contempt for the writer, unless the reader is himself an igno- 
ramus. In letter-writing bad spelling is the very climax of 
blunders. Do unexceptionably well whatever else you may, if 
you have misspelled a word in your letter, you have spoiled it 
Unless you can properly mend it, rewrite your letter. 

6. flRAMSATICAL ACCIIBACT. — Whoever writes correcfly writes 
grammatically, whether he knows anything of the rules of gram- 
mar or not. Undoubtedly one may learn by long practice to con- 
struct sentences that shall be strictly grammatical, though he be 
ignorant of the rules of syntax. But if he intends to become a 
business man, and aspires to take rank with the intelligent of 
his class, as a matter of economy he shotdd make himself well 
acquainted with the principles of English grammar. He will 
find this the shortest path to correctness in epistolary composi- 
tion. He will not only know when he has CMiatructed a sen- 
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tence properly or improperly, but ha will be able to subject it 
to the granunatical rules, and thereby know why it is right or 
■wrong. 

•The impracticed writer should submit his letters to the iuspeo- 
tion of some friend, competent to criticise, before committing 
them to the mail, or forwarding them to their destination. He 
will be enabled to leam much in regard to his faults in composi- 
tion, and how to correct them. He must not lose his patience if 
bis manuscript is severely handled, — not even if he finds it 
necessary to rewrite the whole. Our best friends are those who, 
in the proper spirit, show us our faults. 

6. BBEnri. — A business letter should be brief, and its sen- 
tences should go direct to the point. With the exception of the 
nsual complimentary formalities, it should not contain a single 
auperfluouB word. 

This is by no means necessarily inconsistent with a long letter. 
"Whatever is said should be briefly said. You may find it neces- 
sary to include many topics in one letter, though generally in a 
business letter this will haidJy he advisable. But when, it is 
necessary, though everything be said in the fewest possible words, 
you will be obliged to write a long one, perhaps several pages. 

But as a long letter may be too short, so a short one may be too 
long. The time to close is, just when you have said exactly what 
you intend, and in words that will convey to the party addressed 
your precise intention, and nothing more. To say more will be 
likely to weaken what you have said, and shed darkness rather 
than light on your subject 

Some persons have a propensity to write long letters, as others 
have to make long speeches. They seem to think that the 
strength of their productions must be in exact proportion to their 
length. The Widow Bedott said she always made her poetry long 
enough to be worth readii^. The widow's idea is practically 
adopted by some letter-writers. They seem to think the length 
of a letter decides its ability. 

As already stated, except the usual compEmentary features, 
not a superfiuoufl sentence, clause, or word should be inserted in 
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a bttsiness letter. The author should bear in mind that he is 
responsible for what he writes ; and if his letter is onnecessaiily 
long, a critical con^tniction of his language may lead the reader to 
a difTerent conclusion bom what was intended. K a lawsuit fol- 
lows, the reader may be a juror in the box, or a judge on the 
bench. There is always danger in over-saying or saying too much. 

Business men prefer that business letters should be brief, and 
to the point " A waste of words is a waste of time both to bim 
who writes and to him who reads a letter." If a letter is properly 
divided into paragraphs, and is properly punctuated, there will be 
little if any danger of redundancy of language. Hence the im- 
portance of writing out the chief points or heads, the subjects of 
the patagraplia, as already recommended, before ^ving form to 
the letter. 

But, while brevity is recommended as the soul of a business 
letter, it is equally important that yonr letter should give " all 
the necessary particulars of the transaction to which it refers." 
Let nothing be omitted or left to inference or the discretion of 
the reader, unless it is already well understood by the parties, or 
is a matter of well-settled business usage. 

7. STTtB. — When we speak of the dyle of a letter, we mean 
simply the manner of the writer, in his use of language to express 
his thoughts or meanii^. We are often directed to write just as 
we would talk ; for it is said writing is only talking on paper. 
In other words we are told that a letter should be conversational 
in style, — one should write to his correspondent as he would 
converse with him face to face. 

This advice is easy to give, but not always easy to follow. 
Besides, it is hardly desirable to follow it unless we are good 
talkers. Veiy few persons talk with the same grammatical and 
rhetorical accuracy that might be expected of them in writing. 
Some persons tdk more acceptably than they write ; while others 
write more acceptably than they talk. 

While, to a certain extent, the advice to write as you would 
talk may be followed, it is utterly impracticable to follow it 
fully or even generally. You might as well endeavor to convert 
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an essay into a dialogue or colloquy. When you wrUe, there is one 
to read, and who will read without interrupting you. But when 
you talk, there is usually at least one to " talk back." If that 
one woiJd keep silence, you might talk as you would write ; or 
if, when you write, your correspondent were present, to deal in 
suggestions and interruptions, and talk back, you might write 
as you would talk. 

When you are advised to write as yon would talk, you should 
be sure that you talk correctly, before concluding to follow the 
advice ; for, while mistakes and blunders in conversation will be 
overlooked, they will be set down, against you iu a letter. 

Yes ; if we always thoroughly considered what we were about 
to say, and our auditor kept silence while we were talking, then 
the advice to write eis we would talk might be judicious. All 
that can be intended by this advice is, that your writing shall be 
as destitute of pomp, mock-dignity, and bombast, as model con- 
versation would be on the same subject A business letter should 
always be dignified and respectful, but without effort at spread- 
eagle display. 

A great deal is said about style in writing, as though it were 
something to be adopted or rejected, as a tailor would adopt or 
reject a fasbion-plat«. The best advice to the student is to make 
no attempt whatever at style ; and if he follows this advice, no 
one will be likely to find fault with his style. Let him say what 
he has to say with all possible simplicity of language, avoiding 
all effort at ostentatious display of words. 

Mair says that good style consists of perspicuity and orna- 
meni ; and this is only saying, in other words, that it consists in 
expressing clearly what one has to say, and in the best words 
that can be selected for that purpose. 

Perspicuity is all-important in a business letter. To secure 
this, never crowd into one sentence what may properly be the 
subject of two or more. Compounding ideas in a single sentence 
will generally lead to confusion. 

Ornament, in the rhetorical sense of the word, has no proper 
place in the ordinary business letter. It may do in official or 
state papers ; but the style of a business letter, if it may be called 
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8t^, diouM 1)6 clear, compact, and even commoaplace. Write 
as yoa talk when you have well considered vhat you aie about 
to say, and when you talk correctly. 

8. 8B0RT 8ENTE1ICES. — In business letters short sentences are 
preferable to loi^ ones. They are generally dearra and more 
forcible. Long sentences usually require more skill in construc- 
tion than short ones, and are more liable to be misunderstood by 
the reader. 

Dr. Blair says : " Long periods require, evidently, more atten- 
tion than short ones, in order to perceive clearly the connection 
of the several parts, and to take in the whole at one view." 

Take the following example of a long period, and then let it be 
divided into severd : — 

" Sir, — In announcing the opening of a Wine, Spirit, and Beer 
Store on these premises, for the sale of these articles, wholesale 
and retail, in casks and bottles, I beg leave to acquaint you with 
my determination to select none but the choicest and most ap- 
proved qualities of the different descriptions of each ; by which 
means I shall, at all times, have it in my power to insure to my 
friends and customers such articles as will, I trust, merit their 
approbation, and obtain for me a continuance of their favors." 

Now let us divide this long sentence so as to make several sen- 
tences of it, each complete in itself ; and we shall see how much 
easier it is, not only to read it, but to understand the writer. 

" Sir, — I take pleasure in announcu^ that I have just opened 
on these premises a store for the sale of Wine, Spirits, and Beer, 
at wholesale and retail These articles will be put up in casks 
and bottles. I beg to acquaint you with my determination to 
select none but the choicest and most approved qualities of the 
different descriptions of each. By this means I shall, at all times, 
have it in my power to insure to my friends and customers such 
articles as will, I trust, merit their approbation and secure a con- 
tinuance of their favors." 

When you have written a business letter containing sentences 
of considerable length, it will be well to review it, and see if it 
cannot be improved by dividing them, as in the example just given. 
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9. ABBREVIATIONS, — There are well-known abbrmaiims proper 
to be used in business letters. The stndent should take care to 
use them correctly, and to punctuate them properly. All abbre- 
viations require punctuation. If not punctuated, they may be 
mistaken for some other words than those that ore intended. For 
instance, we read that " Srown & Co have failed in business." As 
here written, we must understand that there were two men in 
business together, — one by the name of Mr. Brovm, and the other 
by the name of Mr. Co, — and that they have failed. But if yon 
place a period after the letter o, you have written Bnmm and Com- 
pany ; the last word signifying, perhaps, a dozen persons more or 
less. 

Abbreviations of Christian names are quite usual in letter- 
writing ; for instance, Geo. for George ; Chas: for Charles ; Wm. fbr 
William, l&c. But in letter-writing never abbreviate swrTiawiea ; 
as, Mr. Geo. for Mr. George ; Mr. Chas. for Mr. Charles ; Mr. Wms. 
for Mr. Williams. In law books, where there are usually numer- 
ous citations of authorities, tlie surnames of authors are generally 
abbreviated ; as. Cow. S. for CowerCs Beports ; Johns. H, for John- 
ton's Reports, &C, 

Punctuation gives the character, so to speak, to the abbrevia- 
tion. For instance, ewt. without being followed by a period would 
mean nothing. With the period, we have written a hundred weight ; 
80 U>., pound ; yd., yard. In every counting-room may be seen 
letters in which abbreviations are profusely used, but unaccom- 
panied by marks of pimctuation 

I>o not write, in your business letters, nor in any others, ean't 
for can not ; sha' n't for shall not ; don't for do not ; vmn't for 
will not ; would rCt for wovld not. This sort of slipshod writing 
may do for colloquies in novels ; hut such contractions have a 
bad look in business correspondence. 

QUBSTI0N3 ON SECTION. IIL 
Arrangemertt of Ilenu, 
1. What U the subject of tliis section ? 

Z. What Hhonld yon do before writing a letter coudstiog of MTcral itemif 
8. Wliat is said about their arratigemeat? 
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4. Wh&t reason is given for this? 

6. To whom is this direction specially applicable 7 

6. How are business men often bvubled! 

7. When b a sapplementar}' letter necessaiy ? 

8. What losses may arise on account of this? 

9. How can you giurd against these omisaona 1 

SpfMing, 
I. What is the Habject of thi« section ? 
9. If you are prone to incorrect spelling, what must be done? 

5. Row do some persons learn to spell? 

4. Who are among the best spellers ? 

5. How do they ^eam to spell ? 

i. How do they detect misapelling? 

7. What idea of sound has the deaf mote? 

. 8. Then how does be detect errors in spelling? 
9. What examples can you give ? 

10. What is a misspelt word to his eye ? 

11. How does nearly all our knowledge of spelling come? 

12. What is contmi spelling tbe result of? 

1 3. What is b^d of the old-fashioned method ? 

14. What will make a good speller of almost any one ? 

15. Where may rules for spelling be found? 

16. What should every student have? 
IT. How often should be cuusult it? 

18. Where ought every family to have a dictionary? 

19. What is it an article of ? 

30. Where can a copy be obtained ? 

21. What is its cost? 

22. What au'Lbors are the standard aulhoritiid ? 
33. What do they differ in ? 

24, What is s^d about spelling according to either? 
2i. What, about prices aud sizea? 

26. What is the eSect of a single^ misspelt word in a letter ? 

27. What words should the writer not use 1 

88. What is a mistake in spelling sure to excite ? 
29. What is the climax of blunders in letter-writing? 
SO. What is tlie effect on your letter ? 

Graimnatical A ecvracg. 

1. What is the subject of this section? 

2. Who writes grammatically ? 

8. What may long practice enable one to do without a knowledge of the 
rules of syntax? 
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4. What is atoA of the ecouomy of studying graminar? 
G. Why is this economical ? 

6. Of what une are grammatical rules? 

7. To whom should the nnpracticed writer submit his letters ? 
6. Whj should he do this ? 

9. What if his manuscript is severely hanclled? * 

10. Who are our best friends? 

Brevity. 

1. What is the subject of this section? 

2. What is eaid about tliiB as to business letters ? 

3. What, about superfluous words? 

1. How can a short letter be loo long? 

5. What is said about many topics in one letter? 

6. When ia the time to close your letter ? 

7. Why not say more ? 

8. What b the propensity of some persons? 

9. What do they seem to think ? 

lO: What did the Widow Uediitt say about her poetry? 

1 1. Who practically adopt her idea? 

1 2. What should the letter-writer bear in mind ? 

15. What may be the result of tOo long a letter? 
14. In case of a lawsuit, who may be the reader? 

16. Of what is thei-e danger? 

16. What is a waste of words ? 

17. How may redundancy of langu^e be avoided? 

18. What does this show the importance of? 

1 9. What ia as important as brevity ? 

20. What is said in reference to oi 



Siyk. 

1. What it the subject of this section ? 

S. What do we mean by ilslt t 

S. How are we often du«cted to write? 

♦. Why are we so directed ? 

5. In style, what should a business letter be ? 

6. Ia it easy to follow this advice ? 

7. Why ia it not deairable to always follow it? 

8. Which is the more common, to tali: or to mrile grammatically 1 

9. How is it with some persons ? 

10. What might as well be attempted as to attempt to write as you would 
talk? 

11. Why cann<rt one write as he talks? 

12. Under what circumstances could one write as he would talk? 
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IS. Before foUowiDg the adTke to mite u tod wooM talk, wbat dtoold 
jon be mre of? 

14. How will mistake* io conTeraation be regarded? 

15. How, iawritiiig? 

16. What U meant, then, bj the advice to write aa joa voidd talk? 

17. How ihooldabannenletterbcaalostfle? 
IS. AVhat ii the best advice as to attempdng itjk? 
19. How ibotdd one aay what he has to saj? 

SO. ynat does Blair nj stjle cansista of? 

21. What does this really mean ? 

22. What IB aU-importaot in a bnrineM letter? 
33- How may Ibia be wciired ? 

24. Why not compaond ideas in a idi^le sentence ? 

25. What ia said aboat ornament in a bnsiness letter? 

26. Where b it appropriate 7 

27. What u the cooclnsion about writing ai yon talk? 

Short SaUencet. 
1. What is the subject of this section ? 
% Which kind of sentence is preferable in a basiiie» letter? 

3. Why is it preferable? 

4. What do long Benteoces require ? 

5. What are they liable to? 

6. What does Dr. Blair say aboat them? 

7. What mistake did the wine-meTcliant make in his letter? 

8. When ia it well to review yonr husiDcss letter? 

9. Few what purpose ? 

AbhvmaCiotii. 

1. What ia the mhject of this section? 

2. What care shotdd yon take about their use ? 
8. What do they all require ? 

A, What, if they are not punctuated ? 
e. What might Co. be taken for if not ? 

6. What does the addition of a period do ? 

7. What does punctnatioii give to the abbreriatitm? 

8. What names should not be abbreviated? 

9. What abont the abbreviation evil. T 

10. What, if not punctuated? 

11. What, of other abbreviationa ? 

12. What is taid about contractions? 
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OHAPTEK II. 

THINGS TO BE AVOIDED. 
BLACEBOAKD EXERCISE. 

L BombaBt. 
2. Slang Words. 
To be avoided. \ '• ^^^ian Words and Phrases. 

G. Foreatheses. 

THE fact that there are Things to be observed in the literature 
of a letter logically implies that there are Things to be 
avoided. If one observes correct spelling, grammatical accuracy, 
l)revity, and short sentences, he will of course avoid incorrect 
spelling, grammatical inacciiracy, prolixity, and long sentences. 
But it is proposed to notice a few things to be avoided, the 
avoidance of which is not necessarily impUed in the observance 
of the things included in Chapter I., of Part Second of this work. 
They ore the more common errors into which unpractised letter- 
writers are liable to fell 



1. fiOlBAST. — Bombast is directly the opposite of simplicity of 
language. Highflown words, pompous expressions, and parade of 
language are out of place in almost any kind of composition ; but 
in a business letter they are simply ridiculous, inspiring con- 
tempt, and even pity, for the writer. The simplest language, 
provided it convey your meaning, is the very best that you can 
employ in writing a business letter. 

By this, it is not meant that one should employ low, mean, and 
chUdiah expressions. There is scarcely any subject, especially of 
a business nature, that caimot be properly presented in plain and 
simple words. 
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Dr. Blair says : " It will be found to hold without exception, 
that the most sublime authors are the simplest in their style; 
and wherever you find a writer who affects a more than ordinary 
pomp and parade of words, and ia always endeavoring to magnify 
his subject by epithets, there you may immediately suspect tJiat, 
feeble in sentiment, he is studying to support himself by mere 
expression." 

The same eminent writer says of bombast, that it "lies in 
forcing an ordinary or trivial object out of ita rank, and endeavor- 
ing to raise it into the sublime ; or in attempting to exalt a sub- 
lime object beyond all natural and reasonable hounds." 

Young persons are more prone to such attempts than those 
who are older. Some ai-e not satisfied to walk on the earth's sur- 
face, bat must travel among the clouds and stars, or not travel 
at aU, Bear in mind that the language of simplicity slioidd 
characterize the business letter. Bombast is ridiculous and dis- 
gusting. 

2. SLlNfi WORM AKD FHKASES.— All dang, vmds and phrases 
should he avoided in business letters, however familiar you may 
be with your correspondent, or however appropriate, in special in- 
stances, they might seem to be. 

Your letter will be accepted as a type of your mind and an 
index to your thoughts. If you wish to escape the charge of 
coarseness and vulgarity, avoid the use of those expressions that 
originate in prize-rings and circuses, not to speak of places lower 
still, and that are peculiar to professional boxers, clowns, and 
libertines. 

Chaste and pure language can be employed to aa good advan- 
tage in business correspondence aa in the learned professions, or 
as in writing letters of a literary, scientific, or sentimental char- 
acter. Indeed, slang phraseology is less excusable in business 
letters, aa no possible apology for its use there can be invented ; 
while it is barely possible that, from the nature of some other 
subjects, or irom the familiarity of the parties vrith each other, 
a little latitude of liberty for its use might be assumed in some 
instances without giving ofifence. 
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A business letter should indulge in no departure &oni the line 
of true dignity. Slang phrases are utterly inconsistent with true 
dignity of thought or word, and, when used, can hardly fail to - 
inspire sentiments of disrespect, not to say disgust, for the writer 
or speaker who uses them. The true business man should be, 
not a dandy, not a fop, not a boor, nor a clown, but a gen- 
tleman. The language of his letters, no less than his conver- 
sation and entire demeanor, will demonstrate to which class he 
belongs. 

3. FOKSGfl VtfSM im PERISES. — Some persons who have ac- 
quired the merest smattering of latin, French, Italian, or some 
other foreign language are prone to make display of this cheap 
literature in their letters. They evidently imagine that these dis- 
plays create the impression that they have "much learning," 
They little dream, however, of the truth in the case, — that such 
demonstrations mark their authors as pedants and coxcombs. No 
T"3i of common sense ever reads a letter thus interlarded with 
foreign words and phrases, without feelings of mingled pity and 
contempt for the writer. 

These remarks apply as properiy to other kinds of letters, as a 
general rule, as to those of a business nature. A native-bom 
American, who cannot write or speak his own language so as to 
be understood by those who are acquainted with it, may rest 
assured that he will not improve the matter much by resort to a 
foreign tongue, of which he and his reader or hearer know little 
or nothing. 

If you are writing to a foreigner who does not understand 
English, and you can address him in his own language, of course 
you will do so. This gives no appearance of simpering and 
offensive pedantry. But if you write to one who may be pre- 
sumed to understand your own language as wdl as yourself, ly 
all means use that languE^, and that only. 

A quotation in this connection from Mai/s Shetoric may not 
be out of placa The author says : — 

" The introduction of foreign and learned words, unless where 
necessity requires them, should always be avoided. Barren Ian- 
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guagea may need such assistances ; but onis is not one of these. 
Bean Swift, one of our most correct -writers, valued himself much 
' on using no words hut such as were of native growth; and Ms 
language may, indeed, be considered as a standard of the strictest 
purity and propriety in the choice of words." 

4. TACITOLOGY. — I. Of Bewing. — Tautology of meaning is de- 
fined by WA^er to be "a repetition of the same meaning in 
different words, or a needless repetition of a thing in difTeient 
words or phrases." 

'Ihis is a conunon fault "with inexperienced writers, and with 
those who have unusual flow of lai^uage. They seem to abhor 
eimpiicity and sin^eness of statement. When they have made 
their poiuc clearly and distinctly, they show a proneness to make 
it over and over again ; until, by some slight and nninteutiooal 
variation la the statement, theii meaning becomes confused, if 
not contradictory. 

This is one of the chief dangers arising from tautology of mean- 
ii^ in business letter-writing. There is an intention of tautol<^, 
■which is itself a fault ; but it sometimes ends in inconsistency 
with what has already been said. While the writer may think 
he is stating the very same matter, though a UtUe more clearly, 
and in somewhat different language, he may by an unskilful or 
careless use of a preposition or conjunction, or of some term of 
negation or affirmaidon, mi^ead the reader of his letter as to what 
is really intended. 

When yon have stated a proposition, and feel certain that you 
have stated it clearly, it is a good rule to make no attempt at 
mending or improving it by restatement 

A strict observance of this rule will not, however, prevent 
any necessary explanations regarding the subject-matter of your 
letter. 

2i Of Woidi. — Tautology of words, as far as possible, should be 
avoided in business letters. It consists iu the frequent and un- 
necessary repetition of the principal word or words in the same 
sentence or paragraph. This objection does not apply to the fre- 
quent use of such words as are called particles, — the smaller and 
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less importaDt ones necessarily nsed with frequency in almost 
every English sentence ; such as, 6y, with, in, to, of, but, the, etc ■ 

Tautology of words may be avoided by the use of synonymes, 
or words which are nearly or quite equivalents of those already 
used, the repetition of -which it is desirable to avoid. Webster's 
and Worcester's Unabridged Dictionary furnish an abundant sup- 
ply of synonymes. 

The following are examples of tautoli^y of words : — 

" If you will allow me a short time to think, I think that I can 
think of an example which you will think is qiiite similar to this." 

By substituting synonymes, the tautology of this sentence dis- 
appears. " If you will allow me a short time to consid^, I be- 
lieve that I can think of an example that you will regard as quite 
similar to this." 

" We v?ent in an omnibus to the depot, and then weni to De- 
troit in the oars that ireni that day to Chicago." 

The repetition of loent is avoided by the substitution of syno- 
nymes. " We rode in an omnibus to the depot, and then pro- 
ceeded to Detroit in the cars that weni that day to Chic^o." 

Another example, — "I believe that you believe that he believes 
the Fathers believed that the Apostles believed in this doctrina 

Synonymes, — " I am convinced that ,you think that he believes 
that the Fathers were persuaded that the Apostles held this doc- 
trine." 

In modifying sentences so as to avoid tautology, it is not 
necessary that the substituted words shall be exact equivalents or 
synonymes. Indeed, it is held by critical scholars that there are 
no two words in our language which convey precisely the same 
idea But no one denies that there are thousands that so approx- 
imate each other in identity of signification as to allow their use 
interchangeably, or the substitution of one for the other. 

In law papers and documents, always wordy instruments, there 
is often, and even generally, tautology both of meaning and words. 
But these would hardly be accepted as models of rhetoric and 
el^ant composition. 

In worhs of a didactic natiure, or such as are written for tlie 
purpose of teaching, tautolt^ is quite unavoidable. 
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5. PABENTHE8ES. — The patenthesis lias been briefly noticed in 
another place, page 104 The marks which inclose it are two 
curved lines, each curving inward, the one placed at the begin- 
ning and the othet at the end of the member, clause, or sentence 
inclosed by them ; thu^, ( ). The words included within theae 
lines constitute the parenthesis. 

The frequent use of the marks of parenthesis is not favored 
at the present day in composition of any kind, and especially in 
letter-writing. If a sentence is properly constructed, the comma, 
semicolon, or other marks of punctuation, will generally answer 
every purpose. The parenthetic clauses or sentences inclosed by 
them are usually explanatory, and may often be omitted entirely ; 
or, more properly, they may become the eubjecta of a sentence 
or sentences by themselves. Take the following example from 
KerVs Grammar: — 

" The good man {avd good mm not only think good tkougMs, lyut 
do good deeds) lives more in a year than a selfish, covetous man in 



By making two sentences or periods of this, the parenthesis is 
avoided, and the statement becomes, not only clearer, but more 
forcibla " The good man lives more in a year than the sellish, 
covetous man in a century. He not only thinks good thoughts, 
but he does good deeds." 

Or transpose the sentence thus : " The good man not only 
thinks good thoughts, but he does good deeds ; and he lives more 
in a year than the selfish, covetous man in a century." 

On the use of parentheses. Dr. Blair, the distinguished rheto- 
rician, says : " For the most part, their effect is extremely bad ; 
being a sort of wheels within wheels, sentences in the midst of 
sentences, the perplexed method of disposii^ of some thoi^ht 
which a writer wants art to introduce in its proper place. It 
were needless to give many instances, as they occur so often 
among incorrect writers. 

" I shall produce one from Lord Eolingbroke, the rapidity of 
whose genius and manner of writing betrays him frequently into 
inaccuracies of this sort It is ia the introduction to his idea 
of a patriot king, where he writes thus : — 
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" ' It seems to me, tliat, in order to maintaiD tbe system of the 
7011(1 at a certain point, far below that of ideal perfection (for 
"we are made capable of conceiving what we are incapable of 
attaining), but, however, snfGcient, npon the whole, to constitute s 
state easy and happy, or, at the worst, tolerable ; I eay it seems 
to me that the Author of Nature has thon^t fit to n)ingle, from 
time to time, among the societies of men, a few, and but a few, cf 
those on whom he is graciously pleased to bestow a larger por- 
tion of the ethereal spirit than is given, in the ordinary course 
of his government, to the sons of men.' 

"A very bad sentence this: into which, by the help of the 
parenthesis, and other interjected circumstances, his lordship had 
contrived to timist so many things, that he is forced to b^n the 
construction again with the phrase, I say; which, whenever it 
occurs, may be always assumed as a sure mark of a clumsy, ill- 
constmcted sentence, — execrable in speaking, where the greatest 
accuracy is not expected, but in polished writing, impardonable." 

The sentence of Lord Bolingbroke is clumsy indeed, as Dr. 
Blair says ; but the criticism on it, if one may presume to criti- 
cise such eminent authority, is but little better, K Br. Blair 
had made four or five sentences of his own very long one, he 
could hardly have failed to express himself more forcibly. 

QUESTIONS ON CHAPTEB JL 
Bombatt, 

1. Wtut is the mbject of this chapter? 

2. What is the mit^ect of this eectioa ? 
S. What is bombast opposed to? 

4. What is out of place in a bueiueBS letter? 

5. What language is preferable? 

6. What is not meant by ihia? 

7. In what wotds maj' almost any subject be presented? 

8. What is the style of the most sublime aathors ? 

9. What is said of writers who aSect pomp? 
10. What does Dr. Blair say of bombast? 

' 11. Who ar« prone to these attempts? 

IS. What language shonld characterize the bnnnen letter? 
13. How does bombast appear in such letters? 
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Slonp Wardt and Pinuei, ' 

1. Wbat U the subject of this sectioa? 

2. Wliat u ■aid about their use ? 

5. What will your letter be accepted aa ? 

4. How are you to escape the charge of coarseness and Tnlgaritj T 

6. Where does such language originate 7 

6. What M sud of chaste and pure language ? 

T. Where is slang phraseology least excusable ? 

8. Why is it less excusable there 7 

9- What ihould not a business letter indnlge in? 
10. What are slang phI^ases inconsistent with? 
U, What sentiments do they inspire ? 

1 2. What should not the true buEiness man be ? 

13. Wbat should he be? 

14. 'tfhat will demonatiate to which class he belongs ? 

Foreign Words and Pkraaa. 

1. What is the subject of this section ? 

2. What persona attempt a display of them 7 

8. What impression do diey imagine (hat these displays create? 

4. What do such displays mark them as 7 

6. How does the man of common sense feel on reading snch letters ? 

6. What kinds of letters do Ihese remarks apply to 7 

7. What further is said of the use of foreign phrases 7 

8. When does the use of a foreign language give no t^ipearwice of ped> 
Mtry? 

9. When should yon use your own language only? 

10. What does Blair say about using foreign irord«? 

11. What kind of a writer was Dean Sifift? 

12. What did he pride himself on 7 

15. How is his langui^ considered 7 

TatOology. 

1. What is the subject of this section? 

2. What is tautology of meanii^? 

5. With whom is this a common fault? 
4. Wbat do they seem to abhor? 

6. What are they prone to, when dtey haTS stated their point dearijr? 
G. What is the danger of tantology of meaning? 

7. How doet it sometimes end? 

8. How Aoet the writer sometimes mislead his reader 7 

9. What is a good rule about stating a proposition? 
10. What will not this prevent? 
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11. What is raid of tautology of words? 
1 3. Wliat does it rignify ? 

15. 1o what does this objection not apply? 
1*. How may tautology of words be avoided? 

16. Where can jaa find Bynonymes? 

16. Give Bome examples of tautology of words? 
IT. What is said about substituted words? 

18. What do critical scholars hold? 

19. What do all admit about identil; of siguification? 

20. What is sud about tautology of law papers? 

21. What, about didactic works? 

Pareuihetes. 

1, What is the subject of this section ? 

2. What marks inclose the parenthesis? 

8. What words constitute the parenthesis ? 

4. What is said of the frequent use of diese marks? 

5. What marks may take the place of them ? 

6. What is the nature of the parenthesis 1 

7. How may it be avoided ? 

8. What does Dr. Blair say of iu use ? 
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THIKOS TO BE AFOZDED. 



GENEEAL EXERCISES 

DIRECnOKS TO THE TEACHER. 



DRAW an oblong figure on the blackboard, maldiig it about 
sixteen inches horizontal by twenty inchea perpendicular. 
Require the pupils to draw on their slates a figure of like pro- 
portions ; say, eight by ten inches. 



FALSE ESAMPLK — No. 1. 



tuuffvoi^a&o 2S i^S 



nAofn 
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eSNBSAL EXERCISES. 



I. POSITION. 



This figure represents the proper proportions of a sheet of 
letter-paper. On the blackboard place the heading, names and 
additions, address, and conclusion, 'within the figurej hut not in 
their proper respective positions. 

Now request the pupils to copy from the board what you have 
written, and to place on their slates each part where it belongs, 
according to the instructions herein already given. 

Bequire them to do their work, if necessary, over and over 
again, until every part is done perfectly, according to the diagram. 

In this first exercise pay no attention whatever to the correct 
use of capital letters or marks of punctuation. Keep these mat- 
ters, as much as possible, out of sight One subject at a time is 
beat for teachii^. 

Each slate should be carefully inspected by the teacher, and no 
error of position should be allowed to pass without correction. 

Kow erase what you have written on the blackboard, and have 
the pupils erase what is written on their slates. 

II. CAPITAL LErrEES. 



Without using any capital letters, or punctuation marks, write 
within the diagram on the board, richville st lawrenct county n y 
Oct 1 1872. Place this heading in its proper position, as the les- 
son on that subject has been given. 

In writing this heading, the teacher should require every pupil 
to mate the capital letters where they belong. He will give the 
items for a variety of headings. When a heading consists of too 
many items to be conveniently placed on a single line, throw it 
into two or more as may be necessary. 

The following questions, as far as applicable may then be 
asked. 
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1. What are the items of tliig heading? 
S. Wliy do 70U include the county ? 
8. Where is yaax first CE4)ital letter? 



TEINOS TO BE AVOIDED. 



i. Why do you use a capital there 7 
fi. Where is your »ocond capital? 

6. Why do you lue a capital lliere ? 

7. Whereistheihird? 

8. Where is lie fourth? 

9. Why do you use a capital liere ? 
10. How many capitals in all? 

NAKEa AND iJ>Dn70Na. 

Now the teacher ia ready to write on the board, without capi- 
tals or punctuation, but in proper position, a variety of examples 
of iiames and additions, similar to those here givea After which, 
call on the pupils to properly distribute the capitals. 

EX.L 
AiyuA ^ CO neui yot^ 



ffff vUMzaAiay neut yatK 






QueriiOM. 



11. Where U the first capital in the first exam^? 
]2i Why do you use a capital there ? 

1 3. Where is the eecond, and why ? 

14. Where is the third, and why ? 

15. Where the fourth, and why 1 

16. Where the fifth, and why ? 

17. Where the sixth, and Why? 

18. Where the seventh, and why ? 

19. What are the words of addition t 
Ans. ifesirt., Co., and New Vork. 

Question the pupils after the same manner on all the i 
amples. 



aSNERAL EXERCISES. 



This ia what follows the namea and additions, when they are 
placed before isatead of after the body of the letter. It is usually 
called the complimentary address, though it ia the only part of a 
letter properly called the address, as the names and additions are 
not an address at all They 'simply show to whom the address 
applies. 

SoTne word o^ words of address shonld always be used. It ia 
abrupt to begin a letter without In business letters, the address 
ia usually Sir, Dear Sir, GeTiiletaen, Madam, Dear Madam, accx)id- 
ing to circumstancea 

In letters of friendship or affection, words expressive of the re- 
lationship of the parties are usually employed ; as. Dear friend. 
Dear father. Dear mother. Dear brother. Dear mter. Dear coann, &c 

Question. 
20. Wb}r do ytm begin the addresB with a capital? 
Ans. It begins a paragraph. 



The teacher will find it of advantage to the pupUs to give a 
number of &lse examples on the board, for their correction. 
Write these examples in their proper position, disregarding capi- 
tals and. punctuation. 

Take the following, for instance : — 



After the pupils h^ve corrected these and other examples, the 
following questions, as far as applicable, may be asked. 

QuetftoiM. 

21. Where is yonr first capital letter? 

22. Why do joa place a capital there ? 

23. Why not begin the next word with a capital? 
2*. Why begin WeUh with a capital? 

23. Why, the next word? 

26. Why begin the abbreviation Co. with a capital? 
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III. PUHCTITATIOK. 

In this exercise the teacher should give a variety of headings, 
names and addititms, addresses, and conclusions. Let them be 
strictly correct in everything except i^ems and punctuation. Then 
require the pupils to punctuate each part properly. 

Thoroi^h drill should be given in the items of the headings. 
In all kinds of letter-writing, mistakes are common here. It is 
Bu^ested that the teacher omit the county and stAte in some 
instances in the heading, giving only the name of the town or 
village where the letter is written, and then require the class 
to make the proper corrections. 

Let them criticise the following examples, and others that may 
be furnished by the teacher : — 





HO.L 












No. 2. 
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Mmw^ mP 


No.a 








esao 


Ho. 4. 






JiiUMu^F^Si^ 


s^i^ oSfaa,^ 




No. 6. 
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After each pupil h&s made the necessaiy -corrections in every 
part of the foregoing examples, the teacher will ask the following 
or other 

QtLeitioni. 

37. Where is joat fint comma in No. 1 ? 
29. Where jtna Orat period? 

29, Why, a. period there ? 

SO. Where in your secoDd comioa? 

31. Where is your second period? 

32. Why place a period there ? 

33. Where is your next period? 

84. Why a period following Mestrt. t 

86. Where is your next comma? 

i6. What is omitted in the additions? 

3 7. When you have supplied the additions, bow do yon pnnctoate tlieni ? 

38. Why put a period at the close of them ? 

39. How do you punctual* the address? 

40. How, the conciusion ? 

41. Why do you put a period after the signatnie? 



42. What item is omitted in the heading of No. 2? 

43. Why should you write State and county there? 

44. How many periods in the heading of No, 2? 

45. IVhere are they?. 

46. How many commas in this heading ? 

47. Where are they? 

48. What faults in the names and addidons of No. 2 7 

49. What fanlu ia the same part of No. 3? 
BO. What in No. 4? 

Bl. In No. 5? 
. 62. What faults in punctuation are in the conclnnon of Nos. S, 8, 4, and ? 
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FATjSB example. — No. 2. 



a /^ ^ne 8^ f'lut^. ^ leceAie^, ^c 






There are eight mistakes with regard to pmtion in this diagram 
of a letter. Point them out, and correct them, begimung with the 
first. 

Qatttioiu. 

53. Wliat is die first fadt? 

54. What is the secood? 
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TSmaS TO BE AVOIDED. 



A9. Whitt \e ihe third? 
S6. What is die fourth? 
97. What is the fifth? 
68. The uxth? 
fi9. The Beventh ? 

60. The dghth 7 

61. Where u foar left margin? 



FALSE EXAMPLE. — Na 8. 

SupertcT^itum, 






IHrectiojiS. — The above diagram should be placed on the black- 
board with all its faults, so that the class may have a clear view 

of it 

Then require each pupil to write it out properly on his slate. 
After -which ask the following questions in regard to the blade- 
board work. 



62. What fault do 7011 find aBout the Utie ? 

63. What, about the abbreviation for Mitter t 

64. What^ ahoat the poeitiou? 

65. What, abont capital letters? 

66. What, about pimctuatioD? 
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OEKBRAL EXERCISES. 
FALSE EXAHPLE. — Ka 4. 




BiTedions. — Place the foregoing diagram on tke tiackboard, 
with all its faults, and then ask Uie following 

Quettiont. 

67. Wliat unneceBsaiy words do yon find ia this niperscription? 

68. What wwds are spelt wrong? 

69. How do you like the potddon of Profeitort 

70. What are the faults of pnnctuation? 

71. Why' not write the county in this case? 

72. There are thirteen faults in No. 4. Can you point them all out? 

Mark on the blackboard several fignrea of an envelope, 3ay 
about 10 X 16 inches, or larger, and require the pnpils to write 
■within them such superscriptions as you shall dictate to them. 
Let one pupil write one and another write another, until each 
has written all the examples. Allow them to criticise each 
other's work. Require them to put in proper form the following 
and other 



Direct an envelope to each of the following persons. 
Geoi^ Blain resides in the city of New York, and has his resi- 
dence at one hundred and ten William Street. 
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Samuel Baker lives in Jackaon, in the comity of Jackson, in 
the State of Michigan, and ia a dergyman. 

Kichaid Dana lives in Cambric^, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, and ia a member of the Faculty of Harvard Collie. 

Henry Wilson lives in Natick, in Massachusetts, and is a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. 

Salmon F. Chase resides in the city of Washington, D. C, and 
is Chief Justice of the United States. 

John H. French lives in the city of Burlington, in the Stat« of 
Vermont, and has the Hterary title of Doctor of Laws. 

William T. Sherman resides in the city of Washington, and is 
Lieutenant- General in the United States Army. 

HamiltoD Fish resides in ^e city of Washington, and is Sec- 
retary of State, of the United States. 

John T. Hoffman is governor of the State of New Yorl^ and 
receives his private and official correspondence at Albany. 

A married lady by the name of Mary Jones, whose husband's 
name is Walter Jones, resides at Weedsport, in the county of 
Cayuga, in the State of New York. 

Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. do business as publishers and 
booksellers, at 138 and 140 Grand Street, in the city of New 
York. 



CLOSING BEMASKS. 

1. All business letters sboiild be carefully kept, until, at least, 
the matters to which they relate are completely closed, and there 
can be no further use for them, 

2. A copy of all letters of importance should be kept by the 
writer, especially of such as req^uire an answer. 

3. As soon as a letter has been received and read, it should 
be neatly and evenly folded, its date, name of the author, and the 
main subject to which it relates noted on it, and, when answered, 
the date of the answer ahotild also be given. Thus : — 

Jones, Smith, & Co. 
Received, Aug. 10, '72. 
Draft for % 1,762. 
Answered, Aug. 11, '72. 
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4. - Yon should never condescend to answer an anonymous let- 
ter, even if you are nearly certain who ■wrote it Never write ona 

5. Kever send a letter on your own business, that requires an 
answer, without inclosing a stamp. 

6. If you receive an impertinent letter, do not answer it at all. 
Wait for an apology. If you get none, wait through all time. 

7. Never fold your letter until you have carefully reviewed it 
for the correction of errors. 

8. Answer promptly all letters that require an answer, unless 
you foresee that a delay of a day or two may be of advantage, 
on account of events that may possibly transpire relating to the 
subject-matter of them. 
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APPENDIX/ 



PART I. 

AIiL fbnnal Dotes are written in the third penon, unless -the psrties 
are very intiiaate friendfi; in which caee the firet and second per- 
son may be uaed, as in ordinary letters of friendship or basineBB. The 
phraae, " Send their complimenta," or " Present their compliments," ia 
now rather out of date. The note itself implies the compliments. If 
an invitation is declined, however, it is conciliatoiy and proper to add 
this phrase. 

FOBMS. 



NOTE OF INTITATION. 

Mr. and Mrs. CurtiB request the pleasure of Mr. and Mn. Churchill's com- 
pany next Thnrsdaj evening, at S o'clock, to join a social party. 
IB Pltmouts Ate., Uarch 10. 

Whether accepted or not, this note of invitation should be answered 
within a reasonable time ; say, twenty-four or forty-eight hours before 
the evening named. 



KEPLY, ACCBPTINO. 
Mr. and Mrs. ChnrchiU accept with pleasure Mr. and Mrs. CurtiB's kind 
InTitation to join a social party next Thursday evening. 
12 Arnold Pabk, March 11, 



BEPLT, DECLINING. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chnrchill present their compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, 

and deeply regret their inability to accept the kind invitation to jcnn the social 
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partf next Thursdaj eveQing. It would have af[<H^ed tbem great pleasure to 
be present; but a previoua positive engagement for the time named will pre- 

12 Abnold Pass, March 11. 

IV. 

HEPLT, COKDinONAlLY ACCEFTDfO. 

Mr. and Mrs, Churchill will be most happy to accept Mr. and Mrs. CnrtJB's 

kind invitation to a social party next Thursday evening, unless prevented by 

the previous arrival of friends expected from a distance. 

12 ASNOLD Pake, March 11. 



Miss Adams requests the pleasure of Miss Freeman's company at a social 
gathering, on Tuesday evening next, at 8 o'clock. 
70 East Uaih SiSeet, Nov. 6. 

TL 
HOTE, ACCEPTINa. 
With much pleasure Miss Freeman accepts Miss Adams's kind ioTitatiou to 
be present at a social gathering next Tuesday evening. 
176 State Street, Nov. B. 

vn. 

NOTE, DECLIKraG. 

AGss Fi'eeman presents her compliments to Miss Adaios, vilh regrets Qutt 
it will be impossible, on account of domestic affliction, to accept her kind invi' 
tation to a social gathering Tuesday evening next. 

178 State Stkeet, Nov. 6. 

The follovring neat little notes are copied from Kerl'a ComposUttm 
and Rhetoric : — 



The Librarian of the Mercantile Library will please to send Mr. S, 
Logan, by the bearer, Macaulay's History of England. 



10 Myktlb Ave., Dec. 6. 

A note ia frequently better than a verbal meseege. 



S. Logan. 
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MIm Smith is vtiry mnch obliged to Mr. ThomiMon for his magnificent 
Cliristmas present. MIsb Smith ettould lutTe thanked Mr. Thompson Booner, 
bat she has I>een absent from home. 



&f r DEAK Sir, — 

Will you do me the favor to dine with me to-mcflrow, at three o'clock, in 

company with Colonel M and a few friends ? 

Tours, very truly, 

112 SoDTH M Stexet. a. B. 

XI. 
Ut deak Sib, — 

It will give me pleamre to dine with you to-morrow, at liree o'clock, as you 
kindly propose. ' 

Tours, faithfully, 

CD. 
XIL 
Ur. Rector regrets that he was absent when Mr. Sanborn called, and hq)es 
that Mr. Sanborn will mention some time when it will be convenient for him 
to meet Mr. Rector. 
Saloha, June 6th. 

xm. 

DiBIUL SWAUF, N. C, 

Sept. 20, 1888. 
Samson Brothbiw, 
Pearl Street, N. Y. 
Gentlemen, — Inclosed I send you seventy-five cents, lor wHeh you will 
please to Bend me, by mail. Dr. Eitdiiner's " Directions for Prolonging Life." 
Tours, respec (fully, 
^' Jaiees BiLiONa. 

LETTERS OF INTEODUCTION. 

A few words here may not bo out of place in regard to letters of 
introduction. They are common, very common, — indeed, they are 
becoming quite too commotL It may be feared that they are some- 
times given without due reflection and discrimination, if not for the 
purpoaa of getting rid of disagreeable importunity and of shirking an 
intolerable nuisance. 

There are certain well-knowu rules, founded in good sense, that 
ought always to guide, not only in regard to Uttert of introduction, but 
also in reference to giving verbal introductions. 
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1. You should never give such a letter to be used bj one in whom 
you have not entire confidenceL 

2. Having this confidence in your friend, to whom you desire to ex- 
tend a favor, do not impose upon him by giving a letter directed to 
one who is unworthy of Ma confidence. He may become a sufferer in 
ctmseqiience of it. 

3. Never accept such a letter, and be the bearer of it, from a person 
in whom you have not Ml confidence. Tour own character may be 
suspected on account of it. 

4. Be sure that your own relations to the party to whom your friend 
seeks an introduction are such as to warrant you in ^ving the letter. 
Otherwise that friend may find himself in an awkward predicament. 

5. If the letter is of a business nature, through which pecuniary 
credit is sought, be very careful what you write. Bear in mind that 
you may be held responsible before a court and jury for the contents 
of your letter. 

6. Remember you have no right to thrust'one of your acqutuntancea 
upon the attention of another, unless you are confident that it wiU 
prove mutually agreeable or advantageous. 

VEEBAL INTEODUCTIONa. 

The matter of indiscriminate verbal introductions, when three or 
more men meet by chance, two or more of whom are strangers to each 
other, is almost exclusively an American custom, and it is execrable 
in the extreme. But, fortunately, it is confined, for the most part, 
to the lower classes. 

Introductions of this character, without so much as "by your leave, 
sir," are perpetrated in thousands of instances every day of the week, — 
in bar-rooms, saloons, on the side-walk, in the stage-coach, in the street- 
cars and omnibuses, and, in fact, anywhere and everywhere that three 
or more persons may happen to be thrown together. One party, who 
is wanting in comnion sense, saying nothing of an average degree of 
civility and politeness, if he happens to be even on speaking terms 
with the others, is sure to force a formal introduction. 

While a gentleman of refinement may, from necessity, submit to this 
outlandish rudeness, he cnnnot but wish that this of&oious middleman 
knewjust how to mind his own business. 

These unwelcome introductions are quite bad enou^ between one 
man and another ; but when a ladj/ is one of the victims of such med- 
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dlesome officiotianesB, the introduction becomes an act of unpardonable 
effrontery and impudence. 

A lady is stopping at a hotel or targe bouding-houBe, and happens, 
unfortunately, to sit at the table near an ignorant, thoughtless, bnun- 
lesB jackanapes, whom she may honor with the request to pass the castor. 
From that moment he fancies himself acquainted with the lady, in- 
trudes himself upon her attention in the sitting-room or parlor, and 
presumes from this salt-and-pepper acquaintance to introduce her to 
gentlemen strangers. 

No man or woman, with very few exceptions, haa a right to intro- 
duce a lady to a gentleman without consulting her in adrance. Not 
to MRsult her before taking such a step ia to tnsult her. To the lady 
it is a social nuisance. It is never done in good society, or, rather, by 
a person who has any claims to respectability. The lady's only de- 
fense is not to recognize the introduction, not even by a nod of the 
head. This is her right, and she should exercise it on the spot. It 
will place the introducer in his or her true position. It is not a just 
cause of offense to the other party to the introduction. It is simply a 
salutary rebuke to the officious boor who baa the presumption to thus 
violate the rules of good breeding. It is her shortest path out of the 
difficulty in which she has been placed without her consent. 

Near relatives, as a husband, mother, fiither, brother, or sister, who 
may be presumed to know the lady's inclination, are the only claaeea 
of persons who may properly assume to give her an introduction to a 
gentleman without first obtaining her assent They may presume her 
willingness, when they are well acquainted with the other party to 
this social ceremony. 

But this is rather a digression from our main subject. The follow- 
ing forms of letters of introduction, to l>e modified, of course, to suit 
particular cases, are given as guides for the student. 

XTV. 
LETTEBS OF INTKODUCTION. 

Bdsihess nNrVERSIlT, 

HocHESTBR, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1872. 
H. B. Brtakt, Esq., 

Chicago, IHiiunB. 
Dear Sir, — This will introdnee to yon the bearer, Mr. John D. Living- 
ston, a graduate of tliig institution, who Tisits yonr city for the purpose of en- 
gaging in the book and statjoaery business. 
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It gives mo great pleasure to agsure you that he ia a jroung man of strict 

integrity, superior ability, and is every way woriihy of your entire confidence. 

Any Bsustance you may find it in your power to render him in a city of 

■traug^^ I will regard as a personal favor to myself, which I will be most 

happy to reciprocate whenever opportunity shall i^er. 

Very truly yours, 

h. L. WuxlAMB. 



XV. 
(pap/A from Eerl's Compontion and Shetorie.) 

Newbubgh, N. y., March 1, 1889. 
KAmosALD, Palubr, k Co., 

7*4 Broadway, N. Y. 
Gentlbhem, — The bearec, Mr. A. B., is a young man who has been 
Inought up in our city, and b well known to me. He is of very respectable 
parentage, a graduate of our High School, and of good standing both as a 
Christian and a scholar. 

He is seeking a better field for his future life, and deures to engage in 
tbe mercantile buunesB. He will make kAown to you his wishes; and any 
&ror you may show him will oblige 

Tour friend, 

CD. 



The snperscriptloa on these letters, o 
closing them, should be thua : — 



. rather, on the envelopes i 
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If Mr. Livingston is Bpending some time in Chicago, as the letter 
implies he ts, he should send to Mr. Bryant the letter/ inclosing his 
card, in a separate envelope, showing where he stops. Mr. Bryant 
vill probably call on him as soon as convenient, or will address a 
note to him, requesting a personal interview, naming time and 
place. 

This letter should be open when delivered by Mr. Williams to Mr. 
Livingston, so that he may know what is written ; but it should be 
sealed before being delivered. 

It should be WTtt to Mr. Bryant, when convenient to do so, instead 
of being peraonally delivered, for two reasons : — 

1. It would be quite awkward to be present, waiting while Mr. 
Bryant reads what is said of the hearer, 

2. This method leaves Mr. Bryant entirely at liberty to choose his 
own time and place for an interview, or to decline the introduction 
altogether, if he prefers this course. 

But, were Mr. Livingston making merely a flying trip through Chi- 
cago, spending only a few hours in the city, there could be no impro- 
priety in his delivering the letter personally to Mr. Bryant, should he 
find him disengaged. Never thrust such a letter, however, upon the 
attention of the party to whom it is addressed at a moment when he is 
busily engaged with others. It would be uncivit 
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XVL 

POBTIAHI), Maine, S«pt 12, 1872. 
JosEFB CuTLEK, Esq.) 

Boston, HalB. 
Dear Sir, — Allow me to introduce to your kind favor and regard Mr. 
James Merwin, the bearer, junior partner of the highly respectable house of 
Jones, Ueririi],-& Son of this tity. 

My esteemed friend visits your city for a few days only, on his way to New 
York. While be may remain in Boston, I trust you will extend to him all 
necessary attention to make his sojourn there as agreeable as possible. He 
is a young man of no ordinary promise and ability, as you will soon learn by 
personal association with him. 

Command my services in any similar cases, wi(h the assurance that I shall 
always be most happy to honor your letters of introduction. 
FiutUully, your friend, 

Edmomd Fasweu. 

LETTEES OF CREDIT. 

To a letter of credit, as to one of tDtroduction, and as to a bill of 
exchange, which it in some respects reaemblea, there are three parties : 
the vrriter, the bearer, and the receiver, or person to whom it is ad- 
dressed : — 

1. The wrktr is the author of the letter, who is presumed to be 
well acquaiuted with the other two parties, though the latter may be 
wholly unacquainted with each other. He presumes also that his 
guarantee will be accepted by the receiver, at least to the extent of the 
sum named in the letter, for which he proposes to become responsible. 
The vniter does not become responflible to the hearer at aU, if the 
credit is refused. 

2. The bearer is a stranger to the receiver of the letter, and he de- 
sires to become the debtor of the latter to an indefinite amomit, but 
not exceeding that named in the letter of credit. His portion in the 
letter is somewhat analogous to that of the payee in a bill of exchange ; 
though no protest or notice of dishonor is necessary in caae the credit 
named is refused. 

3. TTie pc«ition of the receiver of the letter is somewhat similar to 
that of the drawee of a bill of exchange. He can honor the letter by 
giving the credit named, the whole or in part, or he can decline it alto- 
gether. He is not presumed, however, as the drawee is in a bill of 
exchange, to have funds in his hands to the amount named, belonging 
to the writer of the letter or drawer of a hiU. 
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The following is a common form of a letter of credit : — 

XVIL 

BocHBffTBB, N. T., Sept 18, 1871 

IVIBOB, BtASBItAlt, 

Tatlok, & Co., New York. 

Gentlehen, — Please allow John Brown, of tiis city, a credit for goods, 
wares, and merchaodiBe, as lie may select, to any amount not exceeding two 
thousand dollars, and I will become respoDsible to you for the payment o£ the 
same, in case Mr. Brown shall ful to make payment therefor. 

You will'please to notify me of the amount for which you may give him 
credit, and if default should be made in the'paymeot, let me know it imme- 
d*"**!?- Nw-BON L. BuTTOtr. 

xvm. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 13, 1872. 
Messiib. a. T. Stewabt fc Co., 

Broadway, New Yuri. 
Gbntlemem, — If you will sell Mr, J. B. Loomls, the bearer, of iHg city, 
a bill of dry-goods to any amount not exceeding four thousand dollars, on four 
months' credit, I will become responsible to you fur tlic punctual payment of 
the same. 

Should he make purchases of your house on account of this letter, you will 
please advise me thereof, and, in case of his failure to pay at maturity, give 
me immediate notico of the delinquency. 

I am, gentlemen. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Nathasiki. p. Banks. 

business letters. 

The following busineaa tetters are copied, with variations to suit the 
purposes of this work, and to conform to American usage, from The 
Biuintm Letter- Wriier, published in London by Frederick Wame & Co. 
As modified, they are believed to be well adapted to the wants of the 
American busineaa man. 

These letters are not ^ven for yon to copy in your business affairs. 
Indeed, not one of them can, by any possibility, be perfectly adapted to 
your wants in a single instance. You must write from your own brain. 
A CompleU Letter-Writer, made up chiefly of forms, is a little bound 
book of failures. It is not worth the white paper on which it is prmted. 

But, taken in connection with the lessons that are given in Part L 
and Part IL of this vork, a few such letters may serve as general 
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guides in the stnicture and literature of business epistles. You have 
Been that every letter, whether longer or shorter, or on whatever sub- 
ject it may be written, must have certain parts. Wanting in any of 
these parts, it is incomplete. 

Then, when you find it necessary to write a letter, do not look over 
these forma expecting to find one exactly suited to your wants. Yon 
will certainly be disappointed if yon do, Tbey are inserted here only 
for the purpose of illustrating what you have already been taught from 
these pages. You may glean from them this, and this only: the 
general tone, air, dress, modes of expreasion, complimentary terms, 
how to begin, how to close, Ac., Ac, according to the instructions given 
in this little volume. 

The first letter is from a retail merchant, who desires to open an 
account with a wholesale dealer, with whom he has no personal 
aoqaaintance. 

XIX. 

110 Fayette Stebet, Syracpbb. N. T., 
Sept. 13, 1872. 
Ha. J. B. T&ouFsoM, 

New York. 
Sib, — ^ F. C. Beamau, Esq., who ia, I bclieye, well known to you, has fre- 
quently spoken to me of your house of biisinesa in terms of great praise, and 
has Etrongly recommended to me to make a trial of your goods. 

On this recommeudation I inclose you a list of goods whieh I at present 
require, and will ihank you to indicate the prices against the various articles 
enumerated. If, on the receipt of your answer, I find the quotations reason- 
able, I shall do myself the pleasure of transmitting you an order. 

Be good enough to let me know at the same time nhat are your terms of 
payment, together with any other particulars of nhich you may consider it 
desirable for me to be informed. 
Aw^ting the faror of your reply, I am. Sir, 

Tours truly, 

A. B. Merchant. 
XX. 

AHSWEE TO XIX. 

28 John Street, 

New Yoek, Sept. 14, 1872. 
Mb. a. B. Mekchakt, 

no Fayettb Street, Stracfsb, W. Y. 
Sib, — In reply to your favor of the ISlh instant, I beg leave to reinclose, 
with prices annexed, the list you did me the honor to send me. 
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These prices you will, I am persuaded, find moat reasonable, and, at Um 
same time, I guarantee the excellenco of the quality lA the goods. Should 
jtM favor me with your orders, I flatter myself that yom will be enabled to 
confirm fay experience the favorable opinion which my friend, Mr. Beaman, 
has been good enough to express of my merchandise. 

With regard to payment, my terms are five per cent discount tor cash, or » 
lull at three months ; and you are at liberty to choose the mode of settlement 
which beat suits you. 

Trusting that I shall be favored with your commands, I am, Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 

J. B. Thoupson. 

XXL 

EEPLY, GIVING AN ORDER. 

110 F JTETTE STSBBT, 

Stbaousi!. N. Y., Sept. 17, 1872. 
Ha. 3. B. TBOMPSOtr, 

2<t JoBN Stebbt, New York. 
*Deab • SiK, — - In reply to your letter of the I5th instant I beg leave to 
say that I am satisfied with the list of prices sent, and also with the terms of 
payment mentioned by you. 

Please forward as soon as possible the articles detailed in the inclosed list ; 
and if, as I doubt not, the goods come up to my expectadous, I hope to have 
the pleasure of extending my relations with your house. 

Our mutual friend, Mr. Beaman, whom I have already mentioned, will 
cheerfully afford you every information you may desire to have respecting 
me ; and should, you require additional references, I can forward you the 
names of two or three New Yoi^ houses, where my account has been open for 
some years. 

I will duly notify you of the receipt of the goods, and you may draw upon 
me for the amount, at three months, agreeably to your terms. 
I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, truly, 

A. B. Merchaiit. 
XXIL 



A. B. HiBCHAHT, Esq. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dear Sir, — I beg to inclose you invoice of the articles ordered by yon, 
la your favor of the 1 7th instant. The goods have been forwarded to your 
address, per rail, this day. 

* It win be observed that two letters were exchanged before the word dear was 
placed before Sir in the complimentary address. 
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The greatest core has been exercised in die selectioD of the gcxxls, nod I 
trust that yaa iritl be pleased irith them in every respect 

The terms in which Mr. Beamaa has spoken of you are perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and I need no further references. 

Thanking you for the confidence which you appear disposed to place La me, 
and assuring you that I shall be most happy to receive a continuance of your 
favtars, I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours, fdthfully, 

J. B. Thompson. 



A LETTER, DEFUSING TO EXECUTE AN ORDER UNTIL REFERENCES 
ARE FURNISHED. 

Hbw Toek, Sept. 10, 1872. 
Jakes P«.TrEBSoii, Esq., 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sir, — We are in receipt of your favor of the 8th instant, inclosing order 
for goods; in respect to which we would respectfully remind you that you 
have omitted to furnish us with references, and tliat you make no mention 
of the mode in which you propose to pay for the goods. 

We need scarcely remind you that it is customary in all cases, on giving a 
first order, to fornish satisfactory references, or to forward the cash. As we 
have not hitherto had the pleasure of transacting business with you, and have, 
indeed, no knowledge of you, we must heg of you to furnish us with the names 
of some two or three respectable houses with whom you are in the hahit of 
doing bnsinese, or to express your willingness to pay ready money for the 
goods, on receipt of the invoice. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Bbown, Dusn, & Smith. 



LETTER, DECLDJINQ TO EXECUTE AN OEDER ON ACCOUNT OF UN- 
SATISFACTORY REFERENCES. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1872. 
Jaues B. Weater, Esq., 

Cleveland, Ohin. . 

Sir, — In reply to your favor of the 8th instant we would respectfully say, 
that we must decline executing the order you have transmitted us on any other 
terms than cash. 

In arriving at this conclusion, we trust you will not think us unnecessarily 
harsh; but, without entering into particulars, permit us to observe (hat our 
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means are too limited, and the profits realized by the particnlEir class of 
gooda we sell are too small, to admit of our opening a.ccauiita in the settle- 
ment of which thera might be a want of promptitude and puDctuality. 

If you think proper to receive our goods on the terms suggested, we will 
eelect them with due care, forward jou the iuToice, and, on receipt of cash for 
the Bame, the parceb shall be immediately dispatehed to you. 
We are, Sir, 

Respectfully yours, 

SuiTH, Pebkinb, & Co. 



ORDER FROM A MEECHANT TO A MANUFACTUBEB. 

Detboit, UiCE., Sept. 7, 1872. 
Saob, Fahcoast, & Co., 

Eochester, N. T. 
Gentlemen, — I have the pleasure of forwarding you an order for goods 
as per sample in package by express. 

■ In executing this order, I beg of you to be particular as regards quality, &C., 
as I require the goods for a special class of cuBtomers. 

In the event of your being able to execute the order partially only, or not 

being able to execute it at all, please advise me to that effect as speedily 

. as possible, so that I may acqtialnt my correspondents with equal prompti- 

Your particular attention to this matter will oblige. 
Gentlemen, 

Yours truly, 

W. PoTTKE. 
XXVI. 
ANSWER, EXECUTING THE ORDER IN FDLL. 

EocHEBTEB, N. T., Sept. 9, 1872. 
W, PoTTBii, Esq., 

Detroit, Michigan. 
Dbar Sib, — Tour favor of the 7tli instant has received our prompt atten- 
tion, and we are happy to say that we have been able to execute your order 
in such manner as we think will give you perfect satisfaction. 

In order that there should be as little delay as possible, we have forwarded 
the goods per quick trAia, hoping they will reach you to-morrow morning. 

Holding ourselves in readiness for your further commands, and assuring 
you of our desire to attend to your interests. 
We are, dear Sir, 

Fwthtully yours, 

Saob, Fancoabt, & Co. 



AMSWEB, ADVISIKG OF PARTIAL COMPLUSCE. 

BOCHESTZK, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1872. 
W. POTTEH, Es(j., 

Detroit, Micbigan. 

Dear Sir, — We regret to say that it is out of om* power at present to 
execute your order, received per jbut favor of the 7th instant, in the way 
we would wish. For the class of goods named, there is just now such a 
demand that we are unable to procure them fast enough ; and, indeed, we have 
been compelled to disappoint others of our correspondents besides yourself. 

We have, however, done the best we could to your kind order, and shall 
he in a. position in ten days' time to complete it without fail. On receipt of 
your instructions to that effect we will immediately forward you the goods 
we have looked out; or, if you prefer it, will retain them till the reniaimng 
portion of the order ia executed, and forward the whole together. 

Eegretting our inability to comply with your request in this instance, and 
assuring you of our utmost endeavors to occasion you as little disappointment 
as possible, we are, dear Sir, 

Fwthfully yours, ' 

Sage, Fancoast, & Co. 

XXVUL 

ANSWER TO JlS ADVERTISEMENT OFFERIKG. GENERAL EMPLOYMENT. 

82 West Aye., Eochestbb, Sept. 7, 1872. 
Sir,*— 

I hasten to reply to your advertisement in Union and Advertiser of this 
afternoon. I am most desirous of obtaining employment, and would not con- 
sider present emolument so much an object as the prospect of a permanent 
and respectable situation. 

I am a young man, age twenty-one, and single ; have received a good com.- 
mercial education, and am versed in book-keeping and accounts generally. 
In other respects I am willing to render myself generally usefuL 

In the event of your doing me the honor to select me for the proffered em- 
ployment, I can furnish yon with satisfactory testimonials aa to character, 
and, if necessary, provide guarantees of fidelity. 

Tmsting that I may have the pleasure pi hearing from you in reply, 
I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
I Henbt Marsh. 

To Jambs Suite, 

Ostmme House. 

* A letter from an inferior to a saperior should omit the name at the beginning ; 
but it should be placed at the foot, as in this example. 



ASKING PEEMIS3I0N TO KETEB TO A PEBSON. 
13 Beeeuah Street, 

Hew YoitK, Sept. 10, 1872. 
Dear Sir, — 

As I have had the honor of being known to jou for some years, during 
which linre 1 trust my conduct has impressed you favorably, I take the 
liberty of soliciting at your hands tie following favor. 

Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. are in want of a correEpondeut at Liverpool, 
England, and as I am about to proceed there on Eume afFaire of my own, and 
shall probably take up my residence there for several years, I am anxious to 
«ecure a. post whith appears to me in every way eligible, and accords exactly 
with my taste and inclination. 

As a matter of course, Messrs. Stewart & Co. desire testimonials as to my 
capacity and integrity ; and as you are in a position to speak positively oa 
these points, I write to ask whether I may so far trespass on your kindness as 
to mention your name by way of reference. 

Should you kindly grant this request, I need scarcely assure you that my 
endeavor will be to prove both to Messrs. Stewart & Co. and yourself that 
you have not been mistaken in your opinion of me ; while I shall ever feel 
grateful for this further instance of the interest evinced by you in the wel- 
fare of 

Your truly obliged 

Hbnrt B. Evans. 



A LETTER TO A FOEMEK EMPLOYER WHOSE NAME HAS BEEN GIVEN 

as a reference. 

18 Blkreer Street, 

New Yoke, Sept. 18, 1873. 
Sir,— 

I beg to inform you that I have a prospect of bdng employed in the estab- 
lishment of George C. Hackett & Co. I had an interview with those gentle- 
men this morning, and, being asked for a reference, took the liberty of giving 
them your name. 

The length of time I had the honor of being in your employ, and the gen- 
eral satisfaction you were pleased to express with my conduct and ability, 
lead me to hope that you will speak favorably of me, adding this to the 
numerous obligations already conferred upon 

Your obedient servant, 

E. MBTCAI.F. 

W. Uaktin, Esq. 
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FROM A YOUNG MAM WHO HAS BEEN RECOMMENDED TO A MEBCHAST. 



Having learned from Mr. ThompBOD ibat you were desirous that I should 
write you, I hasten to discharge that pleasing duty. 

I have always felt a great inclination towards commerce, and have enter- 
tiuned a hope of gaining admission to such a house as yours, belicTing it 
would still further atimulafe my predilection for trade. 

I can confidently assure you, sir, that if aseiduity, energy, obedience, and 
fidelity can gain your favor, I shall not neglect to render myself deserving 
of It- 

My father desires me to say that he will present me to you on Tuesday 
next. In die mean time, I have the honor to be. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Henrt Tatlor. 

xxxn. 

KEQDIBING INFOHMATIOH RESPECTING THE SCa,VENCT OF A TRADER. 
]8 Gat Stkeet, 

Baltimore, Ud., Svpt. 10, 1872. 

"Washington, D. C. 
Dbab Sib, — A merchant of your city, nhose name h written on the in- 
closed card, has just forwarded me a large wder, which he desires me to fill. 
Not having had any transactions with him, and being naturally desirous of 
ascertaining whether he is trustworthy, I should esteem it a great favor if 
you would give me such information as you are able upon this point. 

I must apologize for the trouble I am giving you, which, however, you will 
probably excuse, on account of the importance of the subject-matter involved. 
I am, dear Sir, 

Truly yours, 

Henrt Yabnuh. 

xxxm. 

FAVORABLE REPLY. 

Wabhihotoh, D. C, Sept. 11, 1872. 
Henbt Varnthi, Esq., 

Baltimore, Hd. 
Dear Sir, — In reply to yours of the 10th instant, I am happy to inform 
you that the person whose name you furnished me merits your entire con- 
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Of his means I am not precisely informed. I fully believe them, however, 
to be adequate to the reqturements of his trade. But of his character and 
habits I can confidently speak Id the highest terms. He is prompt and punc- 
tual la all his transactions; and I believe no person ever bad occasion to 
apply to him the second lime for tbe payment of his account. 

I am happy to be able to send you these assurances ; and, trusting that 
your business relations may prove mutually profitable and advantageous, I am 
Very truly youra, 

£. MlDDLETOK. 

XXXIV. 

TJMFAVOEABLE BEPLY. 

"Wabhinqton, D. C, Sept. 11, 1872. 
Henrt Varnuh, Esq., 

Baltimore, Md. 

Dear Sir, — I regret to say, the person whose name you mention in yours 
of the 10th instant is totally unworthy of your confidence. He has no capi- 
tal; and, what is worse, is wholly destitute of any sense of business or moral 
obligation. He is well known to have been in financial difficulties for some 
time past, and contrives to temporarily bolster up his afFairs by obt^ning 
new credits, and systematically underselling his goods. 

Sooner or later, his failure la certain. How long he will stand it depends 
entirely on his ingenuity to disguise matters, and the indulgence and credulity 
of creditors. In the end, I am convinced his creditors will obtain next to 
nothing. 

I regret that I am obliged to give this account of any brother tradesman ; 
but, since you request it of me, and it is highly important to your interests, I 
ought to speak with mgeauousuess. 

Tours very truly, 

B. MlDDLETON. 

XXXV. 

KCXOSraO STATEMENT 01 ACCOONT. 

- New Tokk, 10 Dey Street, 
Sept. 10, 1872. 
Messrs. A. S. Hahn, & Co., 

Rochester, N. T. 
Gentlemen, — Inclosed we hand you statement of account for the past 
month, which we believe you will find correct. 

We shall feel obliged by your examining the same at your earliest con- 
venience, and shall be happy to receive your check for the amount, or instruc- 
tions to draw OD you in the ordinary course. 

We are, gentlemen. 

Yours truly, 

Browm & Bromlet. 
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XXXVI. 

mcLOeiNG BILL FOR ACCEPTANCE. 

Nzw YoEK, Sept. 17, 1872. 
MB8BRS. Smith & Setter, 

Symcuse, N..Y. 
Gentlemen, — Inclosed we hand yon bill for acceptance for 1 652.73, the 
amount <A balance due from you lo us to tbe present date. 

We shall feel obliged by your accepting the same, and retumiog it by duo 
course of m^I. 
Awaiting further faTors, -we ate, gentlemen. 

Very truly j-oran. 

Brown, Smith, Sc Srakan. 



KEMIHDING OF THE STATEMENT OP AN ACCOIWT UNPAID. 

Boston, Mass., Sept IS, 1S72. 
Edwin Bbistol, Esq., 

Utica, N. y. 
Sir, — We beg to remind you that on the lOth instant we forwarded state- 
ment of account, requesting you at the same time either to transmit us a 
check, or give ub instructions to draw upon you in tbe ordinary way. 

Xot having beard from you in reply, we again write, asking your imme- 
diate attention to tbis matter, by giving which you will mucb oblige 
Yours veiy truly, 

He SB & HiaoiHS. 



FROM A RETAIL TO A WHOLESALE MERCHANT, ASKING TIME FOB 
PAYMENT. 

Meabvillb, Pbkn., Sept. 11, 1872. ■ 
JoBN J. Herwin, Ebo., 

Clereland, Ohio. 

Dkar Sir, — I am compelled by unfortunate circiimstaaces, and roach' 
against my will, to make a request, — the first of the kind I have ever made, 
and I eincerely trust it may be the last. 

For a variety of reasons, business in tbis vicinity has latterly been so very 
dull that I have been unable to realize the funds necessary to meet my engage- 
ments; and I see no prospect that I can at present, unless I dispose of my 
stock at a great sacrifice, which I cannot think you would desire me to do. 

I have many good accounts, none of wbicb, however, are due yet for three 
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weeks, and I could not ask for payment beforehand without ranDmg the risk 
of offending some of my beat and largest eufltomera. 

I trust that under these circLtmstaaces you will extend indulgence, and suffer 
my account to stand over, say for one month from this day, when it will be 
punctually met, and the obligation most gratefully acknowledged by 
Yours very respectfully, 

E, C. Dabwik. 



EEPLT TO THE FOREGOING. 

Clbteukd, Ohio, Sept. 12, 1872. 



Dear Sir, — In reply to your letter of yesterday, I beg to say that I 
most cheerfully accede to your very reasonable request ; and I am only sorry 
to learn that business should have been so dull as to place you in this dis- 
agreeable position. 

I trust, however, that matters will iihortly improve with you, and, assuring 
you of ay continual desire to serve you, 

I am, dear Sir, 

F^thf ully yours, 

John J. Merwin. 



AHOTHER EEPLY. 

Clbvklakd, Ohio, Sept. 11, 1872. 
E. C. Darwin, Esq., 

Meadville, Pa. 
Dbar Sir, — I was somewhat embarrassed by the receipt of your letter of 
yesterday, asking the liberty of postponing the payment of your account ; few, 
to tell you the truth, I had confidently relied on the cash due from you to 
meet my own engagements. 

I do not wish, however, to appear illiberal and selliEh. I will, therefore, 
allow the matter to stand over until the time you mention. I must at the 
same time, however, request yon to be punctual then, as non-fulfilment on 
your part would really place me in a position of some difficulty. 
I am, dcM Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

John J. Me k wis. 



A SHARP DUNNINC! LEITEE. 

Ai-RiNT, K. T., Sept. 19, 1872. ■ 
Mb. Geo. H. Pratt, 

Watertown, N. T. 

Sir, — Tou wrot* me a month ago, declaring your inabilitf to settle jonr 
account, and stadng in the most positive terms that a settlement should be 
made on the first da; of the present month. More than a, fortaight has 
elapsed tince the day named, but the promised settlemeot has not been made, 
neither have I heard one word from you respecting the m^ter. 

1 now feel compelled to write you in more serious terms, and to ui^e npoa 
your attention the necessity of attending to this business without further 

As a man of business you must be aware that these irregularities in connect 
tion with money matters are calculated to cause, not only distrust in yourself, 
but much inconvenience to me ; and allow me to tell you plainly, that if all 
my customers were as tardy in settling their accounts as you are I should soon 
be compelled to give up bufiness. 

I cannot help thinking, that, although you may, as other men do, experience 
occasional periods of pressure, the general irregularity in your payments arises 
from an absence of consideration for others rather than a want of means. 

Now that I have thus placed the matter before you, I do hope that you will 
not only promptly attend to this account, but that you will endeavor to be 
more punctual in future engagements. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 

W. G. Wheeler. 



A MILD DUNNING LETTER. 

FouoHEEEFSiE, Sept. 10, 1872. 
W. Brown, Esq., 

Syracdke, N. T., 
Dear Sir, — Allow me to remind you that your account with me has been 
standing for several months unsettled. 

I should not even now have called your attention particularly to it, were it 
not that in a few days I must meet a heavy bill, and must rely in part on j-our 
bill to furnish the means of providing for it. 

I should, therefore, esteem it a great favor if you would let me have either 
the whole, or at least a considerable portion, of your account in the course of 
a week or ten days. 
Thanking you for past favors, I remain. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. R. Morgan. 



FEOM A MEECHANT ASKING rUETBEB TIME OF HIS PKIKCIPAL 
CREDITOR. 

Eallowell, Ue., Sept. 18, 1872. 
WiLLiAK Grat, Esq., 

Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sir, — II is with extreme reluctance and regret that I am obliged to 
infonn you that my aflairs are, for the present, eo embarrasaed as to render it 
impossible to meet my engagements with you for eome four or five months. 

You are my principal credit4n~; and to you laddreee myself in this difficulty, 
trusting that you will allow me the extension of time I ask. If you can do eo, 
I shall be enabled to discharge in fall all the claims against me, and place mj 
financial concerns once more in a eotind condition. 

I may be allowed to infonn you that my difficuldes have arisen from cir- 
cumstances over which I could exercise no control. During Ihe last twelve 
months I have been Tisited with severe family affliction ; and, in addition, . 
several customers, who, in the aggregate, owe me a large sum, have either 
fwled or kept out of the way. 

TruatJng to your ability and willingness to grant this request, I remwn, sir. 
Very respectfully yours, 

Abthdr Watson. 



FROM A MEBCHAHT WHO HAS BEEN COMPELLED TO SUSPEND 
" PAYMENT. 

BimuNOTOs, Tt., Oct. 1, 1872. 

HBBSRS. DOAH & D£AH, 

119 Broadway, Hew York. 
Gentleheh, — It becomes my impleasant duty to apprise you, that, owing 
to a severe loss by the recent fire in this plaee, I am compelled to suspend 
payment. 

I have no doubt, however, that in the course of six months, at fmlhest, I 
shall find it in my power to do full justice to all my creditors. 

Meanwhile I have placed my books and resources in the hands of Measrs. 
Jewett & Co., the well-known accountants ; and I trust that even under the 
darkest aspect of affairs there will be a considerable dividend coming shortly, 
and lliat within the time mentioned my estate will yield one hundred cents to 
the dollar. 
I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

James Galloway. 



IKQUIBnia INTO THE CHABACTEB OF A CLERK. 

IS COBTLANS STKBBT, 

New Yokk, Oct 8, 1873. 
James Dobsox, Esq., 

Albany, N. Y. 
Sib, — Mr. J. H. Fonntaln, irho represents himeelf as haTiug been in your 
employment for tlie last three years, has referred me to you for tegtimoninls 
of his character, &c-, &nd as I have some intention of engaging him, I should 
feci obliged if yon will inform me as to his honeEty and general good conduct, 
as well as to his fitness for the post which he seeks to fill in my establishmeuL 
I am, Sir, 

Respectfully yours, 

J. Bbewstek. 



BEPLT TO THE FOHEGOIHG. 

Albany, N. T., Oct 4, 1872. 

19 Cortland Street, New York. 
Sir, — In reply to yoar favor of yesterday, inquiring into the character of 
Mr. J. H. Fountain, I would say that he was In my employment for three 
years as book-keeper. 

During that time he served me with fidelity, and conducted himself in all 
respects to my entire satisfaction. Moreover, I consider him well fitt«d to 
undertake the duties of counting-house clerk, 

I would gladly have retained him ; hut he seeks a broader field of labor, 
and deserves a higher salary than I can afibrd to pay. 

Truly yours, 

Jaues Dobsok. 

XLVn. 

• ITOTICE OF mSSOLUnON OF PARTNERSHIP. 

RocHBSTBB, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1872. 
Messm. a. T. Stewart k Co., 
New York. 
Gentlemen, — On the lOtb of this month the partnership heretofore and 
now existing between John Smith and Geot^ Brown, grocers in this city, 
will expire by the- terms of its own limitation. 

After that date the business will be carried on at the old stand, No. 76 State 
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Street, by Mr. GMrge Brown and L. R. TowuBend, under tlie finn name of 
Brown & Townsend. We are, gentlemen. 

Your obedient servants, 

Smiib & Brown. 

XLVm. 
ANNOUSCIKG A CHANGE m A FIRM. 

OoDBNSBUBOE, IT. T., Oct. 1, 1S72. 
A. B. Gkiswold k Co., 

Penn Yan, N, Y. 
Gentlkmew, — Wc beg leave to tofonn you that we liave thia day taken 
Into partnerahip Mr. Willianj Warren, who for the hist ten years has been 
confidentially employed by ns. The firm will be from this day Jonea, Brown, 
& Warren, 

Soliciting a continuance of the confidence hitherto reposed in us, we are, 
gentlemen. 

Tours TCiy respectfully, 

Stephen Jones, 
Nathan Bbown. 

Stephen Jones will sign Joneh, Bhown, <& Warken.* 
Natiian Brown will sign Jones, Bbown, & Wabben. 
William Warren will aign Jones, Brown, <& Warrsn. 

• The handwriting of each member of the firm is given that the correspondents 
of the new company need not be imposed upon by forged signatures. 
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LEQAL BUSINESS FOBMS. 



INLAND BILL OF EXCHANGE, PAYABLE TO OBDEB. 
e^^ta, vame i^cetkn^, ane^ cnai^ (£> account ^ 

1. Tbis ia called an Inknd Bill of Exchange, because the drawer, 
L. L. Williams, and the drawee, A. T. Stewart, reside in the same 
State or country. 

2. Before this bill can be transferred to you or any other person, it 
must be indorsed by S. S. Packard, the payea 

3. If the bill is ao indorsed and transferred to John Smith, for in- 
stance, Smith becomes indorsee. If Packard indorses it in full, that 
is, in these or similar words, "Pay to the order of John Sntith," John 
Smith's signature, or his identity, must be proved to the satisfaction 
of. Mr. Stewart, before he wUl pay the money on the bill Otherwise 
he might pay to the wrong person, and lose the amount himself. 
Stewart must also know Packard's signature to be genuine. 

n. 

INLAND BILL PAYABLE TO BEARER. 
//<?<?. S^icy. Q4^ <^.. <M^t £6>. f§7£. 

©W" (feM c&xy^' 4<'an^, ^a-y «& &. x2 &*oa<tm, o* fieaicl, on^ 
■■i(f, vaoic i^ceiv4^, ane^ c4at^ <& accciint o/ 
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1. This bill can be transferred by delivery, witli or without indorse- 
ment. 

2. When it is presented to the drawees, it is presented for (Kxtjst- 
ance, and not for payment. If they accept it, they will write across 
the iace of it the word accepted, giving date, and then sign their 
partnership name to the acceptance. The date of the acceptance 
Bhowa when the bill falls due. 

3. It is not necessary that the holder of such a bill, wlien be 
demands acceptance or payment, should identify himself. It is enough 
that he is the hearer. 

4. The words at ten days' tight mean ten dai/s after thu bill shall 
be shown to you, the drawees. 



FOBEIGN BILL OP EXCHANOE. 

£f,000. S^/fii^ (^y> a/€ei a^^ i>/ ^ <Mia^ o^ Sx- 

Trimama one Mea^aTui ^ounc&i a^iun^, inxaie teceinea, anc^ 
cnaiae (fc accouftt ^ 



Suppose this bill of exchange is sent out by steamer from New York, 
October 2, 1872. Perhaps the vessel is wrecked on its passage, and 
the bill never reaches Liverpool. To pi'ovide against such a contin- 
gency a second bill is drawn, bearing the same date, and is sent by 
the next steamer, which second bill reads thus : — 



£f.{?0O. (STd^i^y fl&j<rf «^i ^l o/ ^4^ <Mco?^J ^/ (^ 
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//t^ui?tui one ^aaaant^ ^aunc£> ^4H£na, vadi^ Utxtva^, . 
tmni^ <{j account t^ 



Q4i. f.£40. 

Now, it ia among the pombilUia that this teeoTid bill may mee 

with the same fate as the first, to provide against which a third i 
drawn as follows : — 



^■f.OOO. (S^dii^ Jaya a/eei. 6^4^ o/ <^ <^d^ o/ f^- 
cAan^ ^cU€ and MC0n<^ un^a^/ , ^ay (fc ^4e oiafk c/ ^. =Sf 

cnal^e ^ account o^ 



^LiveiAoof, &ftg£tne^, 
(34^. f.S4<y. 

1. These three bilk constitute legally but one hill, — are a set, — 
and the payment of one ia-the payment of all. 

2. It will be observed that the first of the set has these words 
included iA parentheses : " Second and third unpaid." This means, if 
the second and third are not paid, pay this; and ao of the others. If 
ih^jirO. and iJaTd are not paid, pay this tecond; and if the fira and 

, ucmtd are not paid, pay this thiTd bill. 

3. This class of bills of exchange are called farHgn, because the 
drawer and drawee reside in differeilt States or countries. 

4. The American States are foreign to each other in regard to bills 
of exchange. A draft, or bill, drawn by one who resides in Jersey City 
on a merchant or banker residing in New York, and payable in the 
latter, would be a foreign bill, though the cities are but a mile or two 
apart 

6. Before Mr. Williams sends the foregoing draft to Liverpool, he 
should indorse it in full, payable to the order of his correspondent in 
that city, thus. Pay to the order of WUliam Jaehon, and write his 
name under the indorsement. 
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6. A draft eihould always be made pajable in the carrency of the 
country where the drawee resideH. In England it should be pounds; 
in France, /ranee ; and in this country, dollars. 



PEOMISSOET NOTE PAYABLE TO OEDEB. 



To properly transfer this note (IV.), Mr, Spencer, the payee, must 
write hia name a^sross the back of it. If he writes it iu blank, that is, 
simply his name, it can then be transferred from hand to band without 
further indorsement. 



PEOMISSOEY KOTE PAYABLE TO BEAEEB. 

<S7i^Uy ^ya a/^i. diA of fiictn^ ife ^y Mo^ei^ ^. 
<^i^ncei., ct ^eaies., one ^oottdane^ e^^ia, fia vau€e ieceivee^. 

This note (V.) is transferable from hand to hand, like a bank bill, 
without indorsement, on account of the word bearer. 

VI. 
JOINT AND SEVERAL NOTE. 

&^^ ^ya /itwj ela& ^e*o€iii/y an4^ MveU{€^ ^tofn^ <S" 
Aay '^. <S^. sSaoi^, oi dealel, one ^deaaanj e^^ita,^ *ia4t* 
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On this last note (VI.) each makes a Eteparate promise that he will 
pay the sum mentioned at the time specified. The holder can sue 
either or both, as he chooses, when the note becomes due, unleBs paid. 
If the ivord tevrraUy vete omitted, the holder must sue both Felton 
and Folsom, if he sites at all. 

So, if a note reads, " / promue to pay," and b signed by more than 
one person, each signer may be sued separately, as though he vere the 
only one who made the note; for it is ajoint and several iuBtrument. 



BANE CHECK. 
©^ MocdedA^. g5^ gf. f$7S. 

^awer^' §an^g ^otts^. 

Instead of the word hearer, if the check is not to be used imme- 
diately, or if it is to be sent to the payee by mail, it is safer to insert 
the word order ; as, in such case, if the check miscarrieB or gets lost, 
or the letter containing it is robbed, no one can obtain the money on 
it until it is indorsed by the payee. Or, if paid under a forged indorse- 
ment, the loss falls on the bank. 

vin. * 

WILL. 

When it is convenient to employ a lawyer to write a will, or some 
one who is familiar with legal forms, the services of such a person 
should be procured. But this is not always convenient. 

Therefore every person who can write a legible hand should learn to 
draw a will in proper form. If he never has occasion to use this 
knowledge for himself, he may be called on to perform this kind office 
for a triend or neighbor suddenly thrown upon a bed of death. The 
form of a will ought to be inserted in every Header, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, and other common-school text-book. No scholar should be 
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allowed to leave tlie primary Bchool igaorant of the form aad legal 
requisiteB of a will. 

In some States a will requires two, ia others, three subscribing wit- 
nesses, lu some, it is necessary to affix a seal to the testator's name ; 
while in others this is unneeessaiy. Whether the statute requires it 
or not, it can do no harm to have three witnesses, and to affix a seal to 
the testator's signature. 

1. The tatator is the one who makes and signs the wilL 

2. The donee, generally called legatet or devi*ee, is the one who 
receives property by the will. He should not write it, nor in any way 
procure the writing of it, nor be a subscribing witness to it. 

3. The txeciUor ja the person to whom the execution of the will is 
intrusted by the testator. 

4. Anybody not interested in the will, who is of suitable age and 
discretion, even though not of the age of twenty-one yeara, may be a 
subscribing witness to a will. 

5. The witnesses to a will should write their several places of resi- 
dence opposite their respective names. 

6. The witne^es should sign their names in the presence of each 
other, and in the presence of the testator, and at his request. 

7. Three witnesses are required under the English statute, and in 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi. 

At least two witnesses are required in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and Kentucky. 

8. At the time of the attestation of the witnesses the testator should 
declare the instrument to he his last will or testament. 

FOBU OF WILL. 

I, Henry Barlow, of Rochester, State of New York, being of sound 
mind and memory, and considering the iincertainty of this frail and 
transitory life, do therefore make, publish, and dedare this to be my 
last WILL AND TE8TAUEST, that is to Say : — 

First. After all my lawful debts and funeral experiaes are paid and 
discharged, I give and bequeath unto my wife, Mart Barlow, the 
dwelling-house and land connected therewith which we now occupy as 
a homestead ; and all the famiture, including the piano, pictures, 
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omamenta, carpets, library, and all other things used by us in bouse- 
keepiug, or in connection tberewith ; and alao five thousand dollars 
cash, and twentj-five Bbares in the Floub Cm Kational Bane. 

Seeond. I give to jaj eon Sakdel all my real eatate in the town of 
Fittsford, Monroe County, New York, and sU the stock and imple- 
ments uaed for farming purposes in connection with the same. 

Third. I give to my daughter Julia five tbonsand dollars cash for 
her sole use, and for the use of her beirs at her discretion, &ee &om 
the control of her husband. 

Fourth. The residue of my property, teal and personal, I ^ve and 
bequeath to my unfortunate and afBicted invalid son Walteb. 

Fifth. I hereby appoint my son Samitbl to be eieoutor and my wife 
Mar7 to be executrix of this my last will and testament, hereby revok- 
ing all former wills by me mada 

In wilnets tehereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed 
my seal, the first day of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-two. 

HeNBX BaBLOW. { OiiX. \ 



[AttettaHon.} 

The above written instrument waa subscribed by the said Henrt 
Bablow in our presence, and acknowledged by him to each of us ; and 
he at the same time declared the above instrument, so subscribed, to 
be bis last will and testament ; SJid we, at bis request, have signed our 
names as witnesses hereto, in bis presence, and in the presence of 
each other, and written opposite our names our respective places of 
residence. 

John M. "Dwsirima, 5 Trowbridge Street, Eochester. 
' jDLnrs L. TowMSBND, 10 Elizabeth Street, Eochester. 

Kelsok L. Bimos, 27 Tremont Street, Itocheat«r. 
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VOCABULARY OF MERCAKTILE TERMS. 

(The following tables ars copied from Bryant k Stratton'a eicelleot work on Book- 
keeping, with the coneent of its author, S. S. Packard, principal and proprietor of l^e 
JVew York Biuineu CoUege.^ • 



Abandanment, the nurendering of a sbip or goods inrored to tJie insnrer. 
AbEitement, discount allowed on damaged goods, or for die payment of 

money before due. 
Aooeptanoe, the formal agreement to pay a draft or bill according to ita 

Accommodatioii, the loan of money or of one's name, upon which money 

may be raised. 
Acooimt, a eystematic arrangement of debits and credite, under the name 

of a person, species of property, or cause. Book-keeping is the ecienee of 

Accounts. 
Aooomit-ciiiTeiit, a mnning, or unsettled account. 
Aocotmtant, one skilled in Accounts, or engaged in keeping books. 
Aotuaiy, the active officer in a life insurance company; one skilled in the 



Adnlteration, the act of debasing by mixing any spurious commodity vith 
a genuine article. 

Ad valorem, according to the value ; a term used in fixing the rates of 
duties on imports. 

Adveatnre, a speculation ; osoally applied to the shipment of goods on ac- 
count of the shifqwr. 

AdTanoe, increase in price ; money pud on goods before they are delivered. 

Advloe, information given with reference to a shipment or other important 

Agent, one who acts ; nsnally applied to a person who does business for and 
in the name of another. 
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Agio, a term need to denote the difference between the real and nominal 
value of money. 

Allovranoe, deduction made from weights, etc. See Tore. 

Amalgam attoa, the operation of forming amalgam ; mivipg mercurr with 
any metal. 

Antedate, to dat« beforehand. 

Appraisal, a value set upon goods or property of any kind. 

Appraiser, one who appraises. 

Aqaednct; a channel or conduit for the conveyance of water. 

Arbitratioii, the hearing of a cause between parties in controversy ; estimat- 
ing the value of exchange negotiated through indirect channels. 

Assay, the trial or proof of the purity of metals. . 

Assets, regourees of any kind ; av^lable means. 

Asaffasment^ a valuation of property or profits for the purpose of taxation. 

Aasessor, one who assesses or values property. 

Assignee, a person properly appointed to transact huMnesa, or receive prop- 
erty for, or on aceoant of, any person or estate. 

Assignor, one who makes an assignment or transfers property or interest- 
Assignment, the act of making over property or trust to an assignee. 

AsEOciation, the union of persons in company for the transaction of business. 

Assortment, a variety of sorts or kinds adapted to various wants. 

Aaanranoe, a guarantee or indeninity. See Insurance. 

Attaohment, a legal warrant for seizing a man's person or goods. 

Auction, a method of selling goods to the highest bidder. 

Auotioneeir, one who sells goods at auction. 

Auditor, a person appointed and authorized to examine accounts, compare 
vouchers, etc. 

Aveiage, a term used to denote damages or expenses resulting from acci- 
dents at sea ; the mean time for the payment of several items due at differ- 
ent times. 

AToirdupois, the common standard of weight for all commodities except 
precious metals and drugs. 



Balance, a term used to denote the difference between the sides of an account, 
or the sum necessary to make the account balance ; an account in the 
ledger, showing resources and liabilities. 

Balance of Trade, the difference between the valve of imports and exports. 

Ballast, a heavy substance placed in the hold of a ship to keep her steady io 
the water. 

Banking, the buuness of a bank. 

Bankrupt, one who is unable to pay hia debts. 

Bill, a general name given to a statement in writing. 
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The following are gome of the technical nameg of failla : — 

Bill of Exoliaiiga, an order dranii on a person in a diiitant place, 

requesting the payment of a sum of monejr. 
BUI of Bntry, a written account of goods entered at the custom-house. 
Bill of Right; a form of entry at the cuBt«m-house by which the im- 
porter may examine his goods. 
Bill of Lading, a list of goods shipped, having the signature of the 
master of the vessel or the proper officer of the transportation company. 
Bin of Parcels, an account given by the seller to the buyer of articles 

-And prices. 
Bill of Sale, a writing given by ttte seller of pereonaJ property to the 

buyer, equivalent to the deed. 
Bill of Haaltb, a certificate from the proper authorities as to the state 

of health of a ship's company on leaving port. 
Bill of Mortality, a certified account of the deaths at a certain place 

during a certain period. 
BUI of Credit, a document for raising money on the credit of a state. 
Board of Trade, an association of business men for the general advancement 

of commercial interests. 
Bona fide, in good faith. 
Bond, a deed by which the party binds himself, his heirs, executors, and 

assigns, to the performance of certain conditions. 
Bonded Goods, those which remun in tki» cnstom warehouse until the duties 

Bottomry Boad, a mortgage on the bottom of a Vessel, that is, on the vea- 

sel itself, for the repayment of money loaned. 
Broker, a trader in stocks, money, or other commodities. 
Brokerage, the commiasion or percentage charged by a broker for serviceB. 



Capital, investment in buuness. 

Carat, the weight which expresses the degree of fineness of gold. 

Cargo, the lading or freight of a Tessel, 

Cashier, one who keeps the cash account \ the financial officer of a bank, 

railroad, or mercantile house. 
Carrier, one who carries goods for another. 
Charter, an instrument Iwstowed with form and solemnity, bestowing cert^ 

privile^s and rights. 
Charter-Faxty, a contract between the owner of a ship and the freighter. 
Clearance, a certificate from the custom-house that a ship has permission to 

Clearing, the obtaining of permission for a ship to leave port ; the exchang- 
ing of drafts and settlement d tulances between different liouses. 
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Clearlng-Honae, the place where the operation of clearing is performed- 

Coaattng, the trade carried on between different porta of the same country. 

Coin, pieces oF metal, usually gold or ^ver, impressed with a public etamp, 
and used as money. 

Commeice, the exchange of commodities. 

CotmniBBion, a percentage for the sale of goods or other Eervice. 

Company, an association of persons for a common enterprise- 
Compound, to settle with a creditor by paying a part only of the debt. 

CompromlBe, an agreement embracing mutual concessions. 

Conaignee, one to whom goods are consigned. 

Conalgnmant, goods consigned to be Bold on accotmt. 

Conalgnor, one who consigns goods. 

Consols, an abbreviation of the t«nn " Cooaolidated Funds," applied tu the 
chief public stocks of England. 

Consul, an agent for a government in a f(a«ign land. 

Contraband, an article prohibited from being imported, exported, bought, or 
sold. 

Contract, an agreement between two or more partjee, upon sufficient consid- 
eration, to do, or not to do, a certain thing. 

Contra, on the opposite side. 

Copyilgbt, the secured privilege of monopolizing the publication of any book 

Goanteifelt, a spm^ous article resembling the genuine. 

Coupon, a French word, signifying cut off. It is applied to interest warrants 
attached to public stocks, bonds, etc. When paid they are cut ofi from the 

Credential, the official warrant of a delegating power, authorizing the holder 

to act in a specified capacity. 
Credit, trust given to one who owes. 
Cuixenoy, a term used to express the collective amount of money used In 

the business of buying and selling. 
CuBtoms, the tariff charged by law on imports or exports. 
Custom-house, the office where ihe business connected with c 

transacted. 



Damaged Ooods, in the language of customs, are goods subject to duties 
that have received injury, either in the voyage home or the bonded ware- 
house. 

Days of Grace, the time allowed by law and usage between the written data 
of maturity of a note or draft and the date upon which it must be paid. 

Debenture, a certificate of drawback entitling the importer to return duties 
OD goods shipped again. 
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Debt, an amount owing from one party to another. 

Decimal, from the Latm decern, signifying t^n ; any Bystem ot counting by 

Deoimal FraotionB, fractions having any power of ten ftH'dieir deuomiaator. 

Deed, a written contract, sealed and delivered. 

Defalcation, diminution, deducted from. 

Defaulter, one who faala to account for money or yaluables entruated to his 

Deliveiy, tlie passing of goods or money from one to another. 

Demand and Supply, terms used to denote the relations, existing hetween 
consumption and production. 

Demturage, forfeit money for detaining a vessel beyond her time. 

Denier, a small French ct^per coin. 

Deviation, the departure of a vessel from the course specified in her insur- 
ance policy. 

Diplomacy, the art of conducting negotiations. 

Disoonnt, consideration allowed for the payment of a debt before it is due. 

Dividend, division of profits among stockholders. 

Drawback, an amount remitted which lias been previously paid as duties. 

Draft, an order for the payment of money. 

Drawee, the person on whom a draft is dravrn. 

Dravrer, the person who draws a draft. 

Duplicate, a copy or transcript of anything. 

Duty, a government tax. 

B. 

Effects, property ot any kind. 

Embargo, a prohibition laid by the government on ships to prevent thdr 

leaving port. 
Zimbezslemeut, the illegal appropriation of the funds of a principal by an 

Emporium, a commercial center ; a mart. 

o subscribe to anything ; to write one's name on the back of a note, 
o monopolize ; to buy up produce for the purpose of affecting the 
market; to copy in manuscript. 

Exchange, the fundamental principle of trade ; the species of paper by which 
debts are paid without the traasmission of money ; premium and discount 
.arising from the purchase and sale of funds. 

Exports, goods or produce carried abroad. 

BzpresH, a messenger or vehicle sent on a special errand ; a regular convey- 
ance for packages. 
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Factor, an agent employed to transact buginegs for another. 

Factoiy, » honw or place where factors reside ; a building for the manufac- 
ture of goods. 

Fao-almlle, an exact reBemblance. 

Failure, becoming insolvent. 

Fancy Btocka, usually applied to the stocks of jtnnt companies subject to 
fluctuation in price. 

Fbvot, the polite term for a letter received ; a note or draft ia in favor of tbo 
person to whom it b to be pwd. 

Fee BimplB. an estate held hy a person in bis own right. 

Finanoe, pertaining to money ; the public revenue. 

Financier, an officer of revenue ; one skilled in money matters. 

Firm, the general title of a copartner^ip. 

Firkin, a measure equal to nine ale gallons. 

Forecloae, to cut the mortgager off from the equity of redemption. 

Foreatalllng, buying up produce before it gets to market to enhance the 

Form, a particular arrangement ; a systematic method of expressing facts. 
Forecaatle, the part of the upper deck of a ship forward of the mast 
Folio, page of a book ; usually applied to the two pages opposite each other. 
Frano, a French coin, equal to about eighteen cents of American money- 
Free Trade, the policy of conducting international commerce without duties. 
Freight, goods being transported ; the price of transportation. 
Fund, a stock or capital ; a sum of money appropriated to some special enter- 
prise ; used in the plural to denote wealth generally. 



Gauging;, the art of measuring the contents of a cask or other receptacle. 
Gain, profit ; increase in wealth. 
Gratuity, a free gift ; a donation. 

Giiarantee, or Guaranty, an undertaking or engi^ement by a third person 
that the E^reement between two parties shall be observed ; a surety. 



a place where ships may he at anchorage and in safety ; a port fo 
loading and unloading. 
Ha'wker, an itinerant peddler of merchandise. 
Highway, a public road or thoroughfare. 

High Seas, the waters of the ocean without the boundaries of an^ couptry. 
Honor, to accept or pay when due. 
Hypothecate, to pledge as security. 
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Import, to bring from a fore^ country. 

Impoitatiou, the act of importing ; the thing impraled. 

Indemnity, a guarantee against loss. 

InBolveno]'', the condition of bajikruptcy. 

Insurauoe, indemnity from lo98 ; the rate paid for indemnity. 

InBtEdlment, part of a amn of money paid or to be paid at a certain time. 

IntereBt, the use of money ; commonly defined ae a percentage allowed by 

the borrower to the lender. 
Inveotoxy, a list of goods enumerated in detul. 
InveBtment, the laying out of money in the purchase of property. 
XnToioe, a bill of goods bought or sold. 



JettiBOD, goods thrown orerboard to lighten a ship in a storm. 

Joint^nre, an estate in lands settled on a woman in consideration of marrii^e. 

Joint-Btock, property held in common by a company. 

Joomal, the chief book of the current entries in bu^ess. 



Iieas«, a contract demising the use of property for a certain time. 

Iiedger, the merchant's book of accounts. 

Legaoy, a bequest ; money or property given by will. 

laetter of Credit, an open letter of request authoming the holder to receive 

money on account of the writer. 
Iiiabillty, a debt or claim against a person. 

Uoense, a legal permission to do a certain act, such as selling goods, etc. 
Iilen, security on land or other property. 
Lighter, a large, open, flat-bottomed boat used to carry goods to or from a 

vessel when loading or unloading. 
Ughterage, a charge or commission for carrying goods in a lighter. 
Liquidate, to pay or satisfy demands. 
Iioau, that which is lent for a temporary purpose. 
Lnore, gain in money at goods. 



ManifeB^ a list of the articles compriung a vessel's cargo. 

Mannfoctare, the process of converting raw materials into articles of use and 

MannfactOTy, the place where goods are manufactured. 

8* L 
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Muina, a general name for the navj of a kingdom or a state. 
Maritime Iiaw, law relating to harbors, ebips, and eeamen. 
Mark, or Uaic, a weight in European counCrica for estiinating gold and Bilrer. 
Matority, die date when a note or draft falla due. 
Maximnm, the highest price or rale. 
Mercantile Iait, law pertidning to biuiness transactiong. 
MeroliandUe, goods ; the common articles of barter. 
Merchant, one who speculates in merchandise. 
Minimum, the lowest price or rate. 
Mint, the place where monej is coined. 
Monopoly, the eole right to make or use a cert^ article. 
Mooetaiy, relating t« financial matters. 

Moitgage, the transfer of property' to secore the payment of a debt- 
Mortgagee, the person to whom the transfer is made. 
Mortgager, the one who makes the transfer. 



Navigatioa, the science of conducting slups or other vesseb from one port to 

another. 
Net, or Kett, that which i«mains of a weight or quantity after certain deduc- 

Net Proceeds, the amount due a consignor after deducting charges attend- 

. nickel, a scarce metal resembling silver ; used in the comporition of the new 
cent coin of the United States. 

ITotai]r Pabllo, an officer whose chief business it b to protest paper for non- 
payment. 

Note, an incidental remark made for the purpose of explanation ; a written 
obligation to pay monej^ or goods. 



Par, equal in Talue. 

Paitneiabip, an agreement between two or more persona to share in the profit 
and loBB of any enterprise. 

Paivnbrcker, a person who advances money on goods, having power to dis- 
pose of tie same if the money is not refunded as per contract. 

Policy of Inaurance, contract between the insurer and the insured. 

Portage, the amount paid by a captain in running his vessel ; the price of 
carrying. 

Premium, the sum piud for Insurance ; the excess of value above par. 

Price Current, a list of merchandise, with market value. 

Principal, an employer ; the head of a commercial house ; the sum loaned 
upon which interest accrues. 
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Protest, B, formal notice to the sureties oC a note or draft, stating tliat the 
Mine was not pdd at maturity ; or to the drawer of a draft, Btaling that the 
same was not accepted upon preBeatment. 



QoarantStie, reatrunt of intercoime to which a ship is subjected, Upon the 
supposition that she may be infected with disease- 



Rate, price ; amount above or below par. 

Rebate, reduction for prompt payment. 

Receipt, a written acknowledgment of having recdred money or other value. 

Reprisal, the act of seizing ships or property as indemnity for unlawful seiz- 
ure or detention. 

Resources, effects ; properly tA any kind. 

Reveaoe, the annual produce of rents, excise, coBtoms, duties, etc., collected 
by a state or nation. 



Salvage, an allowance made by law for the saving of a diip's cargo from 

wreck or fire. 
Sample, a specimen. 

Beaworthy, in a proper condition to venture to sea. 
Belsa. to take poeseesion of by legal process. 
Sblpment, goods shipped ; the act of loading a vessel for voyage. 
Bight, the time of presenting a bill to the drawee. 
Bigncitaxe, the name of a person written by himself. 
Bolvent, sound ; able to pay all liabilities. 

Bounding, trying the depth of th% sea and the nature of the bottom. 
Stook, capital in trade ; the title of the proprietor of a business. 
BtocliB, shares in joint-stock companies, and negotiable debts of governments 

and corporations, drawing interest. 
Btook-Jobber, one who deals in stocks. 
Boretr, indemnity against loss ; a person bound for the perfor 

contract by another. 



Tare, an allowance or discount for the weight of boxes and other receptacles 

of merchandise. 
Tariff! a list of prices ; duties on imports and exports. 
Teller, an officer in a bank who receives or pays money. 
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Tender, aa offer for acceptaDce ; a legal tender is aa oScr of sack monej a. 

the law prescribes. 
Tonnage, tlie weight of a ship's lading ; the capacity of a Teasel. 
Tranafer, to convey from one to aoother. 
Tnutee, a person trusted ; one to nhom some Bpeciai business or interest i 

committed. 



Usance, business cnstoin or habit nbich is generally conceded and acted npc 
naniy, illegal interest ; formeriy, any consideration for the use of money. 



Vend, to sell or transfer for a consideration. 
Vonoher, a written evidence of an act perfonned, soch a 
money. 



the payment of 



'Wage*, compensation for » 

'Warehonse, a building in which goods are stored. 

'Wares, merchandise of tmy kind. 

Wharfage, money p^ for the use of a wharf. 

'Wreck, the ruins of a ship stranded. 

Wreckers, persons employed in saving property from a wreck. 
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Ans .. 
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..Company. 
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Bal 
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Deo 




B. B 


..BiU Book. 


D'ft 


..Draft 
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..BaireL 


Do 
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..Month. 
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No 
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Ex. 


...Example. 


Kov..... 
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Bzoh.. 
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pr,per. 
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Int 
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n» 
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Tr 


.Tear. 


L.P 
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